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this Fiction, the Author attempts 
to develop a charaQer different 
from thoſe generally portrayed. 


This woman Is neither a Clariſſa, 5 


a Lady G—, nor a * Sophie, —It 
would be vain to mention the va- 
rious modifications of theſe models, 


. it would to remark, how widely 


artiſts wander from nature, when 
they copy the originals of great 


* Rouſſeau, ©: 0h 


I: N delineating. e Heroine of Eq 


—. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


maſters. They catch the groſs 
parts; but the ſubtile ſpirit eva- 
Porates; and not having the juſt 
ties, affectation diſguſts, when grace 
was expected to charm. | 

Thoſe compoſitions only have 
power to delight, and carry us wil- 
ling captives, where the ſoul of 
the author is exhibited, and ani- 
mates the hidden ſprings. Loft in a 
pleaſing enthuſiaſm, they live in the 
ſcenes they repreſent; and do not 
meaſure their ſteps in a beaten track, 
folicitus to gather expected flowers, 
and bind them in a wreath, accord- 
| 8 the preſeribed rules of art. 

pf 1 2 Theſe 
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Theſe choſen few, wiſh to ſpeak 
for themſelves, and not to be an 
echo—even of the ſweeteft ſounds 
—or the reflector of the moſt ſub- 
lime beams. The paradiſe they 
ramble in, muſt be of their own 
creating—or the proſpe& ſoon grows 
inſipid, and not varied by a vivifying 
principle, fades and dies. 

In an artleſs tale, without epiſodes, 


the mind of a woman, who has 


thinking powers is diſplayed. The 
female organs have been thought 


+ here give the Reviewers an opportunity 
of being very witty about the Paradiſe of 
Fools, &c, 


5 too 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

too weak for this arduous employ- 
ment; and experience ſeems to 
juſtify the ' aſſertion. Without ar- 
guing phyſically about po/ibilities— 
in a fiction, ſuch a being may be 
allowed to exiſt; whoſe grandeur 
is derived from the operations of 
its own faculties, not ſubjugated to 
opinion; but drawn by the indi- 
vidual from the original ſource. 


„ 


CHAP. I. 


Minz the heroine of this fiction, 
was the daughter of Edward, who mar- 
ried Eliza, a gentle, faſhionable girl, with 
a kind of indolence in her temper, which 
might be termed negative good- nature: 
her virtues, indeed, were all of that 
ſtamp. She carefully attended to - the 
ſhews of things, and her opinions, I ſhould 
have ſaid prejudices, were. ſuch. as the 
generality approved of, She was edu- 
cated with the expeRation of a large for- 
tune, of courſe became a mere machine: 
B the 
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the homage of her attendants made 2 
great part of her puerile amuſements, and 
ſhe never imagined there were any rela- 
tive duties for her to fulfil: notions of 
her own conſequence, by theſe means, 
were interwoven in her mind, and the 
years of youth ſpent in acquiring a few 
ſuperficial accomphſhments, without hav- 
ing any taſte for them. When ſhe was 
- firſt introduced into the polite circle, ſhe 
danced with an officer, whom ſhe faintly 
wiſhed to be united to; but her father 
ſoon "after recommending another in a 
more diſtinguiſhed rank of life, ſhe rea- 
dily ſubmitred to bis will, and promiſed 


t love, honour, and obey, (a vicious 


fool „) as in duty bound. 
While they reſided in London, 5 
lived in the uſual faſhionable ſtyle, and 
feldom aw each other; nor were they 
| ach: more fociable when they wooed 
4 rural 
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(33 
rural felicity for more than half the year, 
in a delightful country, where Nature, 
with laviſh hand, had ſcattered beauties 


around ; for the maſter, with brute, un- 
conſcious gaze, paſſed them by unobſerv- 


ed, and fought amuſement in country 


ſports. He hunted in the morning, and 
after eating an immoderate dinner, ge- 
nerally fell aſleep: this feaſonable reſt 


enabled him to digeſt the cumbrous 


load ; he would then viſit ſome of his 
pretty tenants; and when he compared 


their ruddy glow of health with his 


wite's countenance, which even rouge 
could not enliven, it is not neceſſary to 
fay which a gourmand would give the 


preference to. Their vulgar dance of 
ſpirits were infinitely more agreeable to 
his fancy than her fickly, die-away lan- 
guor. Her voice was but the ſhadow of 

"A _— and ſhe had, to complete her de- 
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licacy, ſo relaxed her nerves, that ſhe be- 


came a mere nothing. 
Many ſuch noughts are there in the 
. female world! yet ſhe had a good opi- 


nion of her own merit, —truly, ſhe ſaid 


| long prayers, and ſometimes read her 


Week's Preparation: ſhe dreaded that 
| horrid place vulgarly called Hell, the re- 
gions below; but whether her's was a 
mounting ſpirit, I cannot pretend to de- 
termine ; or what fort of a planet would 
have been proper for her, when ſhe left 
her material part in this world, let meta- 
phyſicians ſettle ; I have nothing to ſay 
to her unclothed ſpirit. 
As ſhe was ſometimes obliged 1 to be 
alone, or only with her French waiting- 
maid, ſhe ſent to the metropolis for all 
the new publications, and while ſhe was 
- "_ her hair, and ſhe could turn 
her eyes from the glaſs, ſhe ran over 
4 thoſe 
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thoſe moſt delightful ſubſtitutes for bo- 
dily diſſipation, novels. I ſay bodily, or 
the animal ſoul, for a rational one can 
find no employment in polite circles. 
The glare of lights, the ſtudied inelegan- 
cies of dreſs, and the compliments of- 
fered up at the ſhrine of falſe beauty, are 
all equally addreſſed to the ſenſes. - 

When ſhe could not any longer in- 
dulge the caprices of fancy one way, ſhe 
tried another. The Platonic Marriage, 
Eliza Warwick, and ſome other intereſt- 
ing tales were peruſed with eagerneſs. 
Nothing could be more natural than the 
developement of the paſſions, nor more 
ſtriking than the views of the human 
heart. What delicate ſtruggles ! and 
uncommonly pretty turns of thought! 
The picture that was found on a bramble- 
buſh, the new ſenſitive- plant, or tree, 


which caught the ſwain by the upper- : 
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(6 ) 
garment, and preſented to his raviſhed 
eyes a portrait. Fatal image ! It plant- 
ed a thorn in a till then inſenſible heart, 
and ſent a new kind of a knight-errant 
Li into.the world. But even this was nothing 
1 to the cataſtrophe, and the circumſtance 
on which it hung, the hornet ſettling on 
1 the ſleeping lover's face. What a heart- 
2 8 rending accident! She planted, in imi- 
tation of thoſe ſuſceptible ſouls, a roſe 
buſh ; but there was not a lover to weep: 
in concert with her, when ſhe watered 
it with her tears. — Alas! Alas! 
If my readers would excuſe the ſpor- 
tiveneſs of fancy, and give me credit for 
genius, I would go on and tell them ſuch 
2 tales as would force the ſweet tears of 
1 3” == ſenſibility to flow in copious ſhowers. 
'= = down beautiful cheeks, to the dif- 
| i — compoſure of rouge, &c. &c. Nay, 1 
| would make it ſo intereſting, that the 


(97 ) 
fair peruſer ſhould beg the hair-drefſer to 
ſettle the 206% himſelf, ad not inter- 
rupt her. k dd Ua ant od} ietrob- 
She had ** ther 
moſt beautiful dogs, who dhared het bed, 
and reclined on cuſhions near her all che 
day. Theſe ſhe watched wich the moſt 
aſſiduous care, and beſtowed on them the 
warmeſt careſſes, This fondneſs for ani- 
mals was not that kind of attendrifſ#- 
ment which makes a perſon take plea- 
ſure in providing for the ſubſiftence» and 
comfort of a living creature; but ĩt pro- 
ceeded from vanity, it gave her an op- 
portunity of liſping out the prettieſt 


French expreſſions of ecſtatic fondneſs, in 28 


accents that had never _ — 
tenderneſs. 
She was chaſte, according to the vul- 


gar acceptation of the word, that is, ſhe 
did not make any actual aux pas; ſhe 
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feared the world, and was indolent; but 
then, to make amends for this ſeeming 


8605 p 


| ſelf-denial, ſhe read all the ſentimental 


- movels, dwelt on the love-ſcenes, and, 


had the thought while ſhe read; her mind 
would have been contaminated; as ſhe 
accompanied the lovers to the lonely ar- 
bors,' and would walk with them by the 


_ clear light of the moon. She wondered 
her huſband did not ſtay at home. She 


was jealous— why did he not love her, 
ſit by her fide, ſqueeze' her hand, and 
look unutterable things? Gentle reader, 
I will tell thee ; they neither of them felt 
what they could not utter. I will not 
pretend to ſay that they always annexed 
an idea to a word; but they had none of 
thoſe feelings which are not eaſily ana- 


lyzed. . | * — 
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CHAP, Il. 


IN due time the brought forth a foriy . 
a feeble babe; and the following year a 
daughter. After the mother's throes 
- ſhe felt very few ſentiments of maternal 
tenderneſs: the children were given to 
nurſes, and: ſhe. played with her dogs. 
Want of exerciſe prevented the leaſt 
chance of her recovering ſtrength ; and 
twqwor. three milk-fevers brought on a 
conſumption, to which her - conſtitution 
tended. - Her children all died in their 
infancy, . except the two firſt, - and ſhe 
began to grow fond of the ſon, as he was 
remarkably handſome. For years ſhe 
divided her time between the ſofa, and 
the card-table. She thought not of 
-— v—_— death, 


( w ) 
death, though on the borders of the 
grave; nor did any of the duties of her 
ſation occur to her as neceſſary. Her 
children were left in the nurſery ; and 
when Mary, the little bluſhing girl, ap- 
peared, ſhe would fend the awkward 
thing away. To own the truth, ſhe was 
awkward enough, in a houſe without any 
play- mates; for her brother had been ſent 
to ſchool, and ſhe ſcarcely knew how to 
employ herſelf ; ſhe would ramble about 
the garden, admire the flowers, and play 
with the dogs. An old houſe-keeper 
told her ſtories, read to her, and, arJaſt, 
taught her to read. Her mother talked 
of enquiring for a governeſs when her 
Health would permit; and, in the interim 
deſired her own maid to teach her 
French. As ſhe had learned to read, 
chat came in her way, Neglected in 
« every 
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4 every reſpect, and left to the operations 
Wof her own mind, ſhe conſidered every 
thing that came under her inſpection, 
and learned to think. She had heard of 
Wa ſeparate ſtate, and that angels ſome- 
Wrimes viſited this earth. She would fit 
Win a thick wood in the park, and talk 
to them; make little ſongs addreſſed to 
them, and ſing them to tunes of her own 
compoſing; and her native wood notes 
wild were ſweet and touching. 
Her father always exclaimed againſt 
female acquirements, and was glad chat 
his wife's indolence and ill health made 
her not trouble herſelf about them. She 
had beſides another reaſon, ſhe did not 
wiſh to have a fine tall girl brought for- 

ward into notice as her daughter; ſne 

ſtil] expected to recover, and figure away 
in the gay world. Her huſband was. 
very tyrannical and paſſionate ; indeed ſo 
very 


2 
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always connected with devotional ſenti- 
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very eaſily irritated when inebriated, that 
Mary was continually in dread leſt he 


ſhould frighten her mother to death ; her 


ſickneſs called forth all Mary's ten- 
derneſs, and exerciſed her compaſſion ſo 
cantinually, that it became more than a 
match for ſelf-love, and was the go- 
verning propenſity of her heart through 
life. She was violent in her temper; 
but ſhe ſaw her father's faults, and would 
weep when obliged to compare his tem- 
per with her own. She did more; artleſs 
prayers roſe to Heaven for pardon, when 
ſhe was conſcious of having erred ; and 
her. contrition was ſo exceedingly painful, 
that ſhe watched diligently the firſt 


movements of anger and impatience, to 


fave herſelf this cruel remorſe. 
Sublime ideas filled her youg mind— 


ments; extemporary effuſions. of grati- 
tude, 
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dude, and rhapſodies of praiſe would burſt 

W often from her, when ſhe liſtened to the 

| birds, or purſued the deer. She would 
gaze on the moon, and ramble through 
the gloomy path, obſerving the various 
ſhapes the clouds aſſumed, and liſten ro 
the ſea that was not far diſtant. ' The 
wandering ſpirits, which ſhe imagined _ 
inhabited every part of nature, were her 
conſtant friends and confidants. She 
began to conſider the Great Firſt Cauſe, 
formed juſt notions of his attributes, 
and, in particular, dwelt on his wiſdom 
and goodneſs. Could ſhe have loved her 

father or mother, had they returned her 
affection, ſne would not ſo ſoon, per- 
haps, have ſought out a new world. 

Her ſenſibility prompted her to ſearch 
for an object to love; on earth it was not 
to be found: her mother had often diſ- 
appointed her, and the apparent par- 

| tiality 
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Tiality the ſhewed to her brother gave her 
exquiſite pain — produced a kind of ha- 
bitual melancholy, led her into a fond- MI 
neſs for reading tales of woe, and made 
her almoſt realize the fictitious diſtreſs. 
She had not any notion of death till a 
little chicken expired at her feet; and 
her father had a dog hung in a paſſion. 
She then concluded animals had ſouls, or 
they would not have been ſubjected to 
the caprice of man ; but what was the 
foul of man or beaſt 2 In this ſtyle year 
after year rolled on, her mother ſtill ve- 
getating. 

A little girl who attended in the nur- 
ſery fell fick. Mary paid her great at- 
tention; contrary to her wiſh, ſhe was 
ſent out of the houſe to her mother, a 

poor woman, whom neceſſity obliged 
to leave her ſick child while ſhe earned 

Her daily bread. The poor wretch, in a 
It fit 


( 25 ) 
ct of delirium tabbed herſelf, and Mary 
as her dead body, and heard the diſmal 
account; and ſo ſtrongly did it impreſs 
her imagination, that every night of her 
life the bleeding corpſe preſented itſelf to 
her when ſhe firſt began to ſlumber. 
Tortured by it, ſhe at laſt made a vow, 
that if ſhe was ever miſtreſs of a family 
ſhe would herſelf watch over every part 
of it. The impreſſion that this accident 
made was indelible. 
As her mother grew imperceptibly 
worſe and worſe, her father, who did not 
underſtand ſuch a lingering complaint, 
imagined his wife was only grown ſtill 
more whimſical, and that if ſhe could be 
prevailed on to exert herſelf, her health 
would ſoon be re-eſtabliſhed. . In gene- 
ral he treated her with indifference ; but 
when her illneſs at all interfered with his 
pleafures, he expoſtulated in the moſt 
x | oY 
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a cruel manner, and viſibly haraſſed the 


invalid. Mary would then aſſiduouſly 


try to turn his attention to ſomething 
elſe; and when ſent out of the room, 
would watch at the door, until the ſtorm 


was over, for unleſs it was, ſhe could not 
reſt. Other cauſes alſo contributed to 


- diſturb her repoſe: her mother's, luke- 


warm manner of performing her reli- 


gious duties, filled her with anguiſh ; 


and when ſhe obſerved her father's vices, 


the unbidden tears would flow. She was 
miſerable when beggars were driven from 
the gate without being relieved 7 if ſhe 


could do it unperceived, ſhe would give 


| them her own breakfaſt, and feel grati- 


fied, when, in conſequence of ; i, ſhe 
was pinched by hunger. 4 
She had once, or twice, told her little 


| * to her mother; they were laughed 
ande and ſhe determined never to do it 
_— 4 again. 
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again, In this manner was ſhe left to 
reflect on her own feelings; and ſo 
ſtrengthened were they by being medi- 
tated on, that her character early became 
ſingular and permanent. Her under- 
ſtanding was ſtrong and clear, when not 
clouded by her feelings; but ſhe was too 
much the creature of impulſe, and the 


Have of compaſſion. 
' 
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CHAP. III. 


N EAR her father's houſe lived a poor 
widow, who had been brought up in af- 
'fluence, but reduced to great diſtreſs by 
the extravagance of her huſband ; he had 
deſtroyed his conſtirution while he ſpent 
his fortune; and dying, left his wife, 
and five ſmall children, to live on a 
very ſcanty pittance. The eldeſt daugh- 
ter was for ſome years educated by a 
diſtant relation, a Clergyman. While 
ſhe was with him a young gentle- 
man, ſon to a man of property in the 
neighbourhood, took particular notice 
of her. It is true, he never talked of 
love; but then they played and ſung in 
concert; drew landſcapes together, and 
while ſhe worked he read to her, culti- 

| vated 
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vated her taſte, and ſtole imperceptibly her 
heart. Juſt at this juncture, when ſmiling, 


unanalyzed hope made every proſpec̃t 


bright, and gay expectation danced in 
her eyes, her benefactor died. She re- 


turned to her mother the companion of 
her youth forgot her, they took no more 
ſweet counſel together. This diſap- 
pointment ſpread a ſadneſs over her 
countenance, and made it intereſting. 
She grew fond of ſolitude, and her cha- 
rater appeared ſimilar to Mary's, 
though her natural diſpoſition was very 
different. 

She was ſeveral years older than 
Mary, yet her refinement, her taſte, 


e 

1 caught her eye, and ſhe eagerly ſought 
ber friendſhip: before her return ſhe had 
j aſſiſted the family, which was almoſt re- 
d c(uced to the laſt ebb ; and now ſhe bay 


another motive to actuate her. 15 
C 2 As — 


(200 
As ſhe had often occafion to ſend mef- 
ſages to Ann, her new friend, miſtakes were 
frequently made; Ann propoſed that in 


future they ſhould be written ones, to ob- Wil 
viate this difficulty, and render their inter- 


courſe more agreeable. Young people 
are moſtly fond of ſcribbling ; Mary had 
had very little inſtruction; but by co- 
pying her friend's letters, whoſe hand ſhe 
-admired, ſhe ſoon became a proficient; 
a little practice made her write with to- 
lerable correctneſs, and her genius gave 
force to it. In converſation, and in 
writing, when ſhe felt, ſhe was pathetic, 
tender and perſuaſive ; and ſhe expreſſed 
, contempt with ſuch energy, that few could 
ſtand the flaſh of her eyes. 

As ſhe grew more intimate with Ann, 
her manners were ſoftened, and ſhe ac- 
quired a degree of equality in her be- 
haviour: yet ſtill her ſpirits were fluo- 

. . tuating, 
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tuating, and her movements rapid. She 
felt leſs pain on account of her mother's 
partiality to her brother, as ſhe hoped 
now to experience the pleaſure of being 
beloved; but this hope led her into new 
ſorrows, and, as uſual, paved the way for 
diſappointment. Ann only felt grati- 
tude ; her heart was entirely engroſſed 
by one object, and friendſhip could not 
ſerve as a ſubſtitute ; memory officiouſly 
retraced paſt ſcenes, and unavailing 
wiſhes made time loiter. 

Mary was often hurt by the involun- 
tary indifference which theſe conſe- 
quences produced. When her friend © 
was all the world to her, ſhe found ſhe 
was not as neceſſary to her happineſs; 
and her delicate mind could not bear to 
obtrude her affection, or receive love as 
an alms, the offspring of pity. Very 
frequently has ſhe ran to her with de- 
2 C3 light, 


(. 22 ) 
light, and not perceiving any thing of 
the ſame kind in Ann's countenance, 
ſhe has ſhrunk back; and, falling from 
one extreme into the other, inſtead of a 
warm greeting that was juſt flipping 
from her tongue, her expreſſions ſeemed 
to be diftated by the moſt chilling in- 
ſenſibility. - 

She would then imagine that ſhe look- 
ed ſickly or unhappy, and then all her ten- 

| derneſs would return like a torrent, and 
* bear away all reflection. In this man- 
| ner was her ſenſibility called forth, and 
exerciſed, by her mother's illneſs, her 
friend's misfortunes, and her own un- 
fettled mind. | 
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EMAP. Iv. 


Near to her father's houſe was a' 
range of mountains; ſome of them were, 
literally ſpeaking, cloud-capt, for on 
them clouds continually reſted, and gave 
grandeur to the proſpect; and down 
many of their ſides the little bubbling 
caſcades ran till they ſwelled a beautiful 
river. Through the ſtraggling trees and 
buſhes the wind whiſtled, and on them 
the birds ſung, particularly the robins; 
they alſo found ſhelter in the ivy of an 
old caſtle, a haunted one, as the ſtory 
went; it was ſituated on the brow of one 
of the mountains, and commanded a 
view of the ſea. This caſtle had been 
inhabited by ſome of her anceſtors ; and 
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friend looked cool, ſhe would ſteal to 


diſpoſitions of light and ſhade, the beau- 


of a rock covered with a thin layer of 


which grew on its ſides, and nodded over 
the ſummit, A clear ſtream broke out 


( 24 ) 
many tales had the old houſe-keeper 
told her of the worthies who had reſided 


there. | | 
When her mother frowned, and her 


this retirement, where human foot- ſel- 
dom trod—gaze on the ſea, obſerve the 
grey clouds, or liſten to the wind which 
ſtruggled to free itſelf from the only 
thing that impeded its courſe, When 
more cheerful, ſhe admired the various 


tiful tints the gleams of ſunſhine gave to 
the diſtant hills; then ſhe rejoiced in ex- 
iſtence, and darted into futurity. 
One way home was through the cavity 


earth, Juſt ſufficient to afford nouriſhment 
to a few ſtunted ſhrubs and wild plants, 


of 
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of it, and ran amongſt the pieces of 
WE rocks fallen into it. Here twilight al- 
ways reigned—it ſeemed the Temple of 
WT Solitude ; yet, paradoxical as the aſſer- 
ton may appear, when the foot ſounded 
on the rock, it terrified the intruder, and 
g inſpired a ſtrange feeling, as if the 
Wrightful ſovereign was diſlodged. In 
Wchis retreat ſhe read Thomſon's Seaſons, 
WY oung's Night-Thoughts, and Paradiſe 
ost. 7; A 
At a little diſtance from it were the 
Whuts of a few poor fiſhermen, who ſup- 
ported their numerous children by their 
precarious labour. In theſe little huts 
ſhe frequently reſted, and denied herſelf 
very childiſh gratification, in order to 
Felieve the neceſſities of the inhabitants. 
er heart yearned for them, and would 
lance with joy when ſhe had relieved 
eir wants, or afforded them pleaſure. 


© Tn theſe purſuits ſhe learned the luxury i 


benevolence frequently moiſtened her 


eyes, and gave them a ſparkle which, il 


excluſive of that, they had not; on the 1 1 
contrary, they were rather fixed, and 1 
would never have been obſerved if her 1 
ſoul had not animated them. They were 
not at all like thoſe brilliant ones which 
look like poliſhed diamonds, and dart 
from every ſuperfice, giving more light 
to the beholders than they receive them- 
ſelves. \ 

- Her benevolence, indeed, * no 
bounds ; the diſtreſs of others carried her 
out of herſelf; and ſhe reſted not till ſhe 


had relieved or comforted them. The 


warmth of her compaſſion often made 


her ſo diligent, that many things_oc- Wl 


curred to her, which might have * 
a leſs intereſted obſerver. 


10 


( — 

In like manner, ſhe entered with ſuch 
fpirit into whatever ſne read, and the 
emotions thereby raiſed were ſo ſtrong, 
that it ſoon became a part of her mind. 

Enthuſiaſtic ſentiments of devotion at 
this period actuated her; her Creator 
was almoſt apparent to her ſenſes in his 
works; but they were moſtly the grand or 
olemn features of Nature which ſhe de- 
Wlichted to contemplate. She would 
Witand and behold the waves rolling, and 
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chink of the voice that could ſtill the 
tumultuous deep. 


= Theſe propenſities gave the colour to 
her mind, before the paſſions began to 
exerciſe their tyrannic ſway, and particu- 
larly pointed out thoſe which the ſoil 
would have a tendency to nurſe. 
Fears after, when wandering through 
de ſame ſcenes, her imagination has 
38 80 back, to trace the firſt placid ſen- 
| timents 


ES) | 1 
fentiments they inſpired, and ſhe would 9 
earneſtly deſire to regain the ſame peace- A 
ful rranquillity. 4 
| Many nights ſhe fat up, if I may be 
0 allowed the expreſſion, conver/ing with i 
| * the Author of Nature, making verſes, Þ 
and ſinging hymns of her own compoſing. 
She conſidered alſo, and tried to diſcern 
| what end her various faculties were de- 
| ſtined to purſue ; and had a glimpſe of 
| a truth, which afterwards more fully un- 
folded itſelf. 
She thought that only an infinite be- 
ing could fill the human ſoul, and that 
when other objects were followed as a 
means of happineſs, the deluſion led to 
miſery, the conſequence of diſappoint- 
ment. Under the influence of ardent 
affections, how often has ſhe forgot this 
conviction, and as often returned to it 
again, when it ſtruck her with redoubled 
7 force. 


1 ( 29) 
1 W Corce. Often did ſhe taſte unmixed de- 
uicht; her joys, her ecſtacies aroſe from 
genius. 

She was now fifteen, and ſhe wiſhed 


do receive the holy ſacrament; and per- 


uſing the ſcriptures, and diſcuſſing ſome 
points of doctrine which puzzled her, 
ſhe would fit up half the night, her fa- 
vourite time for employing her mind; 
ſhe too plainly perceived that ſhe. ſaw 
through a glaſs darkly; and that the 
bounds ſet to ſtop our intellectual re- 
ſearches, is one of the trials of a proba- 
tionary ſtate. | | 

But her affections were rouſed by the 

diſplay of divine mercy; and ſhe eagerly 
deſired to commemorate the dying love of 
her great benefactor. The night before 
the important day, when ſhe was to take 
on herſelf her baptiſmal vow, ſhe could 
not go to bed; the ſun broke in on her 
meditations, 


Auxuriant ſhoots reſtrained by culture, 
The ſervants and the poor adored her. 


ſelf in the higheſt degree, ſhe practiſed 
the moſt rigid œcomy, and had ſuch | 
power over her appetites and whims, that 
without any great effort ſhe conquered 
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meditations, and found her not exhauſted 3 
by her watching. ; 1 4 
| The orient pearls were ſtrewed around 
'—ſhe hailed the morn, and ſung with Wl 
wild delight, Glory to God on high, | 
good will towards men. She was in- 
deed ſo much affected when ſhe joined | 
in the prayer for her eternal preſervation, 
that ſhe could hardly conceal her violent | 
emotions; and the recollection never 
failed to wake her dormant piety when 
carthly paſſions made it grow languid. 
Theſe various movements of her mind 
were not commented on, nor were the 
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1 } | hem fo entirely, that when her under- 
annding or affections had an object, ſhe 
timoſt forgot ſhe had a body which re- 
uired nouriſhment. 
This habit of thinking, this kind of 
1 bſorption, gave ſtrength to the paſ- 
ions. | | | 
We will now enter og the more active 
Wield of life. | 
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A FEW months after Mary was turned 
of ſeventeen, her brother was attacked 
by -2 violent fever, and died before his 
father could refch the ſchool. $3 
She was now an heireſs, and her mo- 
Ther began to think her of conſequence, 
and did not call her the child. Proper 
maſters were ſent for; ſhe was taught to 
dance, and an extraordinary maſter pro- 
«cured to perfect her in that moſt neceſſary 
of all accompliſhments. 

A part of the eſtate ſhe was to inherit 
had been litigated, and the heir of the 
perſon who ſtill carried on a Chancery 
Juit, was only two years younger than 
Our heroine, The fathers, ſpite of the 
a diſpute, 
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diſpute, frequently met, and, in order to 
ſettle it amicably, they one day, over a 
bottle, determined to quaſh it by a mar- 
riage, and, by uniting the two eſtates, to 
preclude all farther enquiries into the 
merits of their different claims. 

While this important matter was ſet- 
tling, Mary was otherwiſe employed. 
Ann's mother's reſources were failing; 
and the ghaſtly phantom, poverty, made 
haſty ſtrides to catch them in his clutches. 
Ann had not fortitude enough to brave 
ſuch accumulated miſery; beſides, the 
canker- worm was lodged in her heart, 
and preyed on her health. She denied 
herſelf every little comfort; things that 
would be no facrifice when a perſon is 
well, are abſolutely neceffary to alleviate 
bodily pain, and ſupport the animal 
functions. 


D There 
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There were many elegant amufements, 
chat ſhe had acquired a reliſh for, which 
might have taken her mind off from its 
moſt deſtructive bent ; but theſe her in- 
digence would not allow her to enjoy: 
forced then, by way of relaxation, to play 
the tunes her lover admired, and handle 
the pencil he taught her to hold, no 
wonder his image floated on her imagi- 
nation, and that taſte invigorated love. 
Poverty, and all its inclegant attend- 
ants, were in her mother's abode ; and 
ſhe, though a good fort of a woman, 
was not calculated to baniſh, by her tri- 
__ vial, unintereſting chat, the delirium in 
which her daughter was loſt, 
This ill-fated love had given a be- 
witching ſoftneſs to her manners, a de- 
licacy fo truly feminine, that a man of 
any feeling could not behold her with- 
out wiſhing to chaſe her ſorrows away. 
| 2 She 
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She was timid and irreſolute, -and rather 
fond of diſſipation ; grief only had your 
to make her reflect, 

In every thing it was not 4 
but the beautiful, or the pretty, that 
caught her attention. And in compoſi- 
tion, the poliſh of ſtyle, and harmony 
of numbers, intereſted her much more 
than the flights of genius, or abſtracted 
ſpeculations. 

She often it at the books 
Mary choſe, who, though -ſhe had a 
lively imagination, would. frequently 
ſtudy authors whoſe works were addreſſed 
to the underſtanding. This liking taught 
her to arrange her thoughts, and argue 
with herſelf, even when under the influ- 
ence of the moſt violent paſſions. 

Ann's misfortunes and ill health were 
ſtrong ties to bind Mary to her; ſhe 
wiſhed ſo continually to have a home to 
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receive her in, that it drove every other 
deſire out of her mind; and, dwelling 
on the tender ſchemes which compaſſion 
and friendſhip diftated, ſhe longed moſt 

ardently to put them in practice. 
Fondly as ſhe loved her friend, ſhe did 
not forget her mother, whofe decline 
was ſo imperceptible, that they were not 
aware of her approaching diſſolution. 
The phyſician, however, obſerving the 
moſt alarming ſymptoms; her huſband 
was appriſed of her immediate danger; 
and then firſt: mentioned to her his de- 

figns with reſpect to his daughter. 
She approved of them; Mary was 
ſent for; ſhe was not at home; ſhe had 
rambled to viſit Ann, and found her in 
an hyſteric fit. The landlord of her 
little farm had ſent his agent for the rent, 
Which had long been due to him; and 
he threatened to ſeize the ſtock that ſtill 
remained. 


C. 9 


remained, and turn them out, if they did 
not very ſhortly diſcharge the arrears. 

As this man made a private fortune by 
haraſſing the tenants of the perſon. to 
whom he was deputy, . little was to. be 
expected from his forbearance. 

All this was told to Mary - and 5 
mother added, ſhe had many other cre- 
ditors who would, in all probability, take 
the alarm, and ſnatch from them all that 
had been ſaved out of the wreck. . © 1 
ce could bear all,” ſhe cried ; © but what 
ce will become of my children? Of 
« this child,” pointing to the fainting 
Ann, © whoſe conſtitution is already un- 
« dermined by care and grief—where 
« will ſhe go?“ — Mary's heart ceaſed to 
beat while ſhe aſked the queſtion She 
attempted to ſpeak ; but the inarticulate 
ſounds died away. Before ſhe had re- 
covered herſelf, her father called him- 

F ſelf 
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ſelf to enquire for her; and deſired her 
inſtantly to accompany him home. 
Engroſſed by the ſcene of miſery ſhe 
had been witneſs to, ſhe walked ſilently 
by his fide, when he rouſed her out of 
her reverie by telling her that in all 
likelihood her mother had not many 
hours to live; and before ſhe could re- 
turn him any anſwer, informed her that 
they had both determined to marry her 
to Charles, his friend's ſon; he added, the 
ceremony was to be performed directly, 
that her mother might be witneſs of it; 
for ſuch a deſire ſhe had 2 with 
childiſh eagerneſs. 

Overwhelmed by this intelligence, 
Mary rolled her eyes about, then, with 
a vacant ſtare, fixed them on her father's 
face; but they were no longer a ſenſe; 
they conveyed no ideas to the brain. 
As ſhe drew near the houſe, her wonted 
; + | preſence 


490 
preſence of mind returned: after this 
ſuſpenſion of thought, a thouſand darted 
into her mind, —her dying mother, —her 
friend's miſerable ſituation, —and an ex- 
treme horror at taking—at being forced 
to take, ſuch a haſty ſtep ; but ſhe did 
not feel the diſguſt, the reluctance, which 
ariſes from a prior attachment. | 
She loved Ann better than any one in 
the world to ſnatch her from the very 
Jaws of deſtruction ſne would have en- 
countered a lion. To have this friend 
. conſtantly, with her; to make her mind 
eaſy with reſpect to her family, would it 
not be ſuperlative bliſs ? | 
Full of theſe thoughts ſhe entered her 
mother's chamber, but they then fled at 
the ſight of a dying parent. She went 
to her, took her hand it feebly preſſed 
her's. My child,” faid the languid 
mother ; the words reached her heart; 
D 4 the 
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me had ſeldom heard them pronounced 
with accents denoting affection; My 
« child, I have not always treated you 
« with kindneſs — God forgive me ! do 
% you f“ Mary's tears ſtrayed in a diſ- 
regarded ſtream; on her boſom the big 
drops fell, but did not relieve the flut- 
tering tenant. © I forgive you!“ ſaid 
ſhe, in a tone of aſtoniſhment. 

The clergyman came in to read the ſer- 
vice for the ſick, and afterwards the mar- 
riage ceremony was performed. Mary 
ſtood like a ſtatue of Deſpair, and pro- 
nounced the awful vow without thinking 
of it; and then ran to ſupport her mo- 
ther, who expired the ſame night in her 
Her huſband ſet off for the continent 
the ſame day, with a tutor, to finiſh his 
ſtudies at one of the foreign univer- 
fes. 


Ann 
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Ann was ſent for to conſole her, not 
on account of the departure of her new 
relation, a boy ſhe ſeldom took any no- 
tice of, but to reconcile her to her fate; 
beſides, 1t was neceſſary ſhe ſhould have 
a female companion, and there was not 
any maiden aunt in the family, or couſin 
of the ſame claſs. 


CHAP, 


CHAP. VI. 


Mary was allowed to pay the ren 
which gave her ſo much uneaſineſs, and 
ſhe exerted every nerve to prevail on her 
father effectually to ſuccour the family; 
but the utmoſt ſhe could obtain was a | 
ſmall fum very inadequate to the pur- 
poſe, to enable the poor woman to carry 
into execution a little ſcheme of induſtry 
near the metropolis. 

Her intention of leaving "i part of 
the country, had much more weight 
with him, than Mary's arguments, drawn 
from motives of philanthropy and friend- 
ſhip; this was a language he did not 
underſtand, expreſſive of occult qualities 

| | he 
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he never thought of, as they could not 
be ſeen or felt. 

After the departure of her mother, 
Ann till continued to languiſh, though 
ſne had a nurſe who was entirely en- 
groſſed by the deſire of amuſing her. 
Had her health been re-eſtabliſhed; the 
time would have paſſed in a 1 im- 
proving manner. 

During the year of mourning they 
lived in retirement; mulic, drawing, 
and reading, filled up the time; and 
Mary's taſte and judgment were both 
improved by contracting a habit of ob- 
ſervation, and petmitting the ſimple 
beauties of Nature to occupy her 
thoughts. 

She had a wonderful quickneſs in dif- 
cerning diſtinctions and combining ideas, 
that at the fifſt glance did not appear to 
be ſimilar, But theſe various purſuits 

did 
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Aid not baniſh all her cares, or carry off 
all her conſtitutional black bile. Before 
ſhe enjoyed Ann's ſociety, ſhe imagined 
it would have made her completely 
happy : ſhe was diſappointed, and yet 
knew not what to complaia of. 

As her friend could not accompany 
her in her walks, and wiſhed to he 
alone, for a very obvious reaſon, ſhe 
would return to her old haunts, retrace 
her anticipated pleafures—and wonder 
how they changed their colour in poſ- 
ſeſſion, and proved ſo futile. 

She had not yet found the companion 
dhe looked for. Ann and ſhe were not 
<congenial minds, nor did ſhe contribute 
£0 her comfort in the degree ſhe expected. 
She ſhielded her from poverty ; but this 
was only a negative bleſſing ; when under 
che preſſure it was very grievous, and ſtill 
more ſo were the apprehenſions; but 

0 When 
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when exempt from them, ſhe was not 
contented. 

Such is human nature, its laws were 
not to be inverted to gratify our heroine, 
and ſtop the progreſs of her underſtand- 
ing, happineſs only flouriſhed in para- 
diſe—we cannot taſte and live. 

Another year paſſed away with in- 
creaſing apprehenſions. Ann had a 
hectic cough, and many unfavourable 


1 


prognoſtics: Mary then forgot every 


thing but the fear of loſing her, and 
even imagined that her recovery would 
have made her happy. 

Her anxiety led her to ſtudy obyſic, 
and for ſome time ſhe only read books of 
that caſt; and this knowledge, literally 
ſpeaking, ended in vanity and vexation 
of ſpirit, as it enabled her to foreſee 
what ſhe could not prevent. 

As her mind expanded, her marriage 

appeared 
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appeared a dreadful misfortune; ſhe was 
ſometimes reminded of the heavy yoke, 
and bitter was the recollection |! 

In one thing there ſeemed to be 4 
ſympathy between them, for ſhe wrote 
formal anſwers to his as formal letters. 
An extreme diſlike took root in her 
mind; the ſound of his name made her 
turn fick ; but ſhe forgot all, liſtening 
to Ann's cough, and ſupporting her lan- 
gvid frame. She would then catch her 
to her boſom with convulſive eagerneſs, 
as if to ſave her from ſinking into an 
opening grave. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Ir was the will of Providence that Mary 
ſhould experience almoſt every ſpecies of 

ſorrow. Her father was thrown from his 
horſe, when his blood was in a very in- 
flammatory ſtate, and the bruiſes were 
very dangerous.; his recovery was not 


expected by the phyſical tribe. 

Terrified at ſeeing him ſo near death, 
and yet fo ill prepared for it, his daugh- 
ter ſat by his bed, - oppreſſed by the 
keeneſt anguiſh, which her piety in- 
creaſed. 

Her grief had nothing ſelfiſh in it ; he 
was not a friend or protector; but he 
was her father, an unhappy wretch, go- 
ng into eternity, depraved and thought- 

leſs. 


but dreads an eternal ſeparation. No 
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leſs. Could a life of ſenſuality be a pre. 
paration for a peaceful death ? Thus me- 
dictating, ſhe: paſſed the ſtill midnight 
hour by his bedſide. 

The nurſe fell aſleep, nor did a violent 
thunder ſtorm interrupt her repoſe, 
though it made the night appear il 
more terrific to Mary. Her father's un- 
equal breathing alarmed her, when ſhe 
heard a long drawn breath, ſhe feared it 
was his laſt, and watching for another, a 
- dreadful peal of thunder ſtruck her ears. 
"Conſidering the ſeparation of the ſoul and 
body, this night ſeemed ſadly ſolemy, 
and the hours long. 0 

Death is indeed a king of terrors when 
he attacks the vicious man ! The com- 
paſſionate heart finds not any comfort; 


. tranſporting. greetings are anticipated, 
Wen the ſurvivors alſo ſhall have finiſhed 
theit 
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their courſe ; but all is black - the grave 
may truly be ſaid to receive the departed 
— this is the ſting of death! 

Night after night Mary watched, , and 
this exceſſive fatigue impaired her own 
health, but had a worſe effect on Ann; 
though ſhe conſtantly went to bed, ſhe 
could not reſt; a number of uneaſy 
thoughts obtruded themſelves ; and ap- 
prehenſions about Mary, whom ſhe 
loved as well as her exhauſted heart 
could love, haraſſed her mind. After a 
ſleepleſs, feveriſh night ſhe had a violent 
fit of coughing, and burſt a blood-veſſel. 
The phyſician, who was in the houſe, 
was ſent for, and when he left the pa- 
tient, Mary, with an authoritative voice, 
inſiſted on knowing his real opinion. 
Reluctantly he gave it, that her friend 
was in a critical ſtate; and if ſhe paſſed 
the approaching winter in England, he 

E E imagined 
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imagined ſhe would die in the ſpring; 
a ſeaſon fatal to conſumptive diſorders, 
The fpring !—Her huſband was then 
ed. Gracious Heaven, could 
ſhe bear all this. 

In a few days her father breathed his 
laſt. The horrid ſenſations his death 
occaſioned were too poignant to be du- 
table :. and Ann's danger, and her own 
fixuation, . made Mary deliberate what 
mode of conduct ſhe ſhould purſue. 
She feared this event might haſten the 
return of her huſband, and prevent her 
putting into execution a plan ſhe had 
determined on, It was to accompany 
* to a * ſalobrious climate. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


] MENTIONED before, that Mary 


had never had any particular attachment, 
to give riſe to the diſguſt that. daily 
gained ground, Her friendſhip. for 
Ann occupied her heart, and reſembled 
a paſſion. She had had, indeed, ſeveral 
tranſient likings; but they did not 
amount to love. The ſociety of men of 
genius delighted her, and improved. her 
faculties. With beings of this claſyſhe did 
not often meet; it is a rare genus; her fioſt 


favourites were men paſt the meridian of 


life, and of a philoſophic turn. 

_ Determined on going to the South of 

France, or Liſbon; ſhe wrote to the 

man ſhe had promiſed to obey. The 
2 2 - phyſi- 
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phyſicians had ſaid change of air was 
neceſſary for her as well as her friend, 
She mentioned this, and added, © Her 
ce comfort, almoſt her exiſtence, de- 
te pended on the recovery of the invalid 

ec ſhe wiſhed to attend; and that ſhould 
ee ſhe neglect to follow the medical ad- 
« vice ſhe had received, ſhe” ſhould 
de never forgive herſelf, or thoſe who 
etc endeavoured to prevent her,” Full of 
her deſign, ſhe wrote with more than 
uſual freedom ; and this letter was like 
moſt of her on, a IEA of her 
heart. 
This dear friend, ” ſhe exclaimed, 
] love for her agreeable qualities, and 
-<i\fabſtantial virtues. Continual atten- 
© tion to her health, and the tender 
«© office of a nurſe, have created an at- 
ec fection very like a maternal one—1 


e am her only ſupport, ſhe leans on me 
2 c —could 
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c —could I forſake the forſaken, and 
« break the bruiſed reed No I would 
« die firſt! I muſt—I will go.” 

She would have added, you would 
« very much oblige me by conſenting ;” 
but her heart revolted—and irreſolutely 
ſhe wrote ſomething about wiſhing him 
happy.—“ Do I not wiſh all the world 
« well?” ſhe cried, as ſhe ſubſcribed 
her name It was blotted, the letter 
ſealed in a hurry, and ſent out of her 
light; and ſhe began to prepare for her 
Journey. 

By the return of the poſt ſhe received 
an anſwer ; it contained ſome common» 
place remarks on her romantic friend- 
ſhip, as he termed it; But as the phy- 
« ſicians adviſed change of air, he had 
no objection.“ 
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HAP. IX. 


TERE was nothing now to retard 
their journey ; and Mary choſe Lifbon 
rather than France, on account of its 
being further removed from the only 
perſon ſhe wiſhed not to ſee. 

They ſet off accordingly for Falmouth, 
in their way to that city. The journey 
was of uſe to Ann, and Mary's ſpirits 
were raiſed by her recovered looks — She 
had been in deſpair—now ſhe gave way 
to hope, and was intoxicated with it. On 
Thip-board Ann always remained in the 
cabin; the fight of the water terrified 
her: on the contrary, Mary, after ſhe 
was gone to bed, or when ſhe fell aſleep 
in the day, went on deck, convetſed 


( 5s ) 


with the ſailors, and ſurveyed the 
boundleſs expanſe before her with de- 
light. One inſtant ſhe would regard 
the ocean, the next the | beings who 
braved its fury. Their inſenſibility and 
want of fear, ſhe could not name cou- 
rage; their thoughtleſs mirth was quite 
of an animal kind, and their feelings 
as impetuous and uncertain as the ele- 
ment they plowed. 

They had only been a week at fea 
when they hailed the rock of Liſbon, 
and the next morning anchored at the 
caſtle. After the cuſtomary viſits, they 
were permitted to go on ſhore, about 
three miles from the city ; and while one 
of the crew, who underſtood the language, 
went to procure them one of the ugly 
carriages peculiar to. the country, they 
waited in the Iriſh convent, which is ſi- 
tuated dote to the Tagus. 

E 4 Some 
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Some of the people offered to conduct 
them into the church, where there was a 
fine organ playing; Mary followed them, 
but Ann preferred ſtaying with a nun 
ſhe had entered into converſation with. 

One of the nuns, who had a ſweet 
voice, was ſinging; Mary was ſtruck 
with awe; her heart joined in the devo- 
tion; and tears of gratitude and tender- 
neſs flowed from her eyes. My Father, 
I thank thee !- burſt from her— words 
were inadequate to expreſs her feelings. 
Silently, ſhe ſurveyed the lofty dome; 
heard unaccuſtomed ſounds; and ſaw 
faces, ſtrange ones, that ſhe could not 
yet greet with fraternal love. 

In an unknown land, ſhe conſidered 
that the Being ſhe adored inhabited eter- 
| nity, was ever preſent in unnumbered 
worlds. When ſhe had not any one ſhe 
loved near her, ſhe was particularly ſen- 

| ſible 
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Gble of the preſence of her Almighty 


Friend. 8 
The arrival of the carriage put a ſtop 
to her ſpeculations; it was to conduct 


them to an hotel, fitted up for the re- 
ception of invalids. Unfortunately, be- 
fore they could reach it there was a vio- 
lent ſhower of rain; and as the wind was 
very high, it beat againſt the leather 
curtains, which they drew along the front 
of the vehicle, to ſhelter themſelves from 
it; but it availed not, ſome of the rain 
forced its way, and Ann felt the effects 
of it, for ſhe caught cold, ſpite of Mary's 
precautions, 
As is the cuſtom, the reſt of the inva- 
lids, or lodgers, ſent to enquire after 
their health; and as ſoon as Ann left her 

chamber, in which her complaints ſel- 
dom confined her the whole day, they 
came in perſon to pay their compli- 
ments. 


« 


=. &3 
ments. Three faſhionable females, and 
two gentlemen; the one a brother di 
the eldeſt of the young ladies, and the 
other an invalid, who came, like them- 
ſelves, for the benefit of the air. They 
entered into converſation immediately, 

People who meet in a ſtrange country, 
and are all together in a houſe, ſoon get 
acquainted, without the formalities which 
attend viſiting in ſeparate houſes, where 
they are ſurrounded by domeſtic friends, 
Ann was particularly delighted at meet- 
ing with agreeable. ſociety; a little 
heRic fever generally made her low- 
Jpirited in the morning, and lively in 
the evening, when ſhe wiſhed for com- 
pany. Mary, who only thought of her, 
determined to cultivate their acquaint- 
ance, as ſhe knew, that if her mind 
could be diverted, her body might gain 
Krength. 17 "Fa ky + 


Ther 
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They were all muſical, and propoſed 
aving litrle concerts. One of the gen- 
ic emen played on the violin, and the 
cher on the german-flute. The inſtru- 
nts were brought in, with all the 
agerneſs that attends putting a new 
ſcheme in execution. 

Mary had not ſaid much, for ſhe was 
diffdent; ſhe ſeldom joined in general 


penettation enabled her ſoon to enter 
into the characters of thoſe ſhe con- 
verſed with; and her ſenſibility made her 
deſirous of pleaſing every human crea- 
ture. Beſides, if her mind was not oc- 
cupied by any particular forrow, or 
ſtudy, ſhe caught reflected pleaſure, and 
was glad to fee others happy, though 
their mirth did not intereſt her. b 
This day ſhe was continually think- 


ing of Ana's recovery, and encouraging 
the 


converſations ; though her quickneſs of 


( 60 ) 
the cheerful hopes, which though they 
diſſipated the ſpirits that had been con. 
denſed by melancholy, yet made he 
wiſh to be ſilent. The muſic, more than 
the converſation, diſturbed her reflections; 
but not at firſt. The gentleman who 
played on the german-flute, was 2 
handſome, well-bred, ſenſible man; and 
his obſervations, if not original, were 
1 pertinent. 
| 1 The other, who had not ſaid much, 

began to touch the violin, and played 

A little Scotch ballad ; he brought ſuch 

a thrilling ſound out of the inſtrument, 

that Mary ſtarted, and looking at him 

with more attention than ſhe had done 
before, and ſaw, in a face rather ugly, 
ſtrong lines of genius. His manners 
were awkward, that kind of awkwardneſs 
which is often found in literary men: 

he ſeemed a thinker, and delivered his 
opinions 


() 

opinions in elegant expreſſions, and mu- 
ſical tones of voice. 

When the concert was over, they all 
retired to their apartments. Mary al- 

ways ſlept with Ann, as ſhe was ſubject 
to terrifying dreams; and frequently in 

e night was obliged to be ſupported, 
o avoid ſuffocation. They chatted about 
heir new acquaintance in their own 
apartment, and, with reſpect to the 
gentlemen, differed | in opinion. 42 
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macy. Mary ſometimes, left her fricnd 


viewing new modes of life, and ſearching 


tracted her attention, and gave riſe i 
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CHAP. 5 


Evrr day almoſt they ſaw their ney 
acquaintance; and civility produced int 


with them; while ſhe indulged herſelf u 


out the cauſes which produced them, She 
had a metaphyſical turn, which incline 
her to reflect on every object that paſſed by 
her; and her mind was not like a mirror, 
which receives every floating image, but 
does not retain them: ſhe had not a 
prejudices, for every opinion was er- 
amined before it was adopted. 

The Roman Catholic ceremonies at 


converſations when they all met ; and 
on 


( 63 ) 
one of the gentlemen continually intro- 
duced deiſtical notions, when he ridi- 
culed the pageantry they all were ſur- 
priſed at obſerving. Mary thought of 
both the ſubjects, the Romiſh tenets, 
and the deiſtical doubts; and though 
not a ſceptic, thought it right to exa- 
mine the evidence on which her faith was 
built, She read Butler's Analogy, and 
ſome other authors : and theſe reſearches 
made her a chriſtian from conviction, 
and ſhe learned charity, particularly with 
reſpeCt to ſectaries; ſaw that appa- 
rently good and ſolid arguments might 
take their riſe from different points of 
view; and ſhe rejoiced to find that thofe 
ſhe ſhould not concur - "with had ſome 
reaſon on their fide, age $f 
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tC HAP. XI. 


þ + Wixi I mentioned the r ladies, 
'2 I faid they were faſhionable women; and 
| it was all the praiſe, as a faithful hiſto- 
. Tian, I could beſtow on them; the only 
thing in which they were conſiſtent. | 
| forgot. to mention that they were all of 
[ one family, a mother, her daughter, 
18 and niece. , The daughter was ſent by 
| her phyſician, to avoid a northerly winter; 

4 the mother, her niece, and nephew, ac- 
.companied her. 

They were people of rank ; but un- 
fortunately, though of an ancient family, 
5 the title had deſcended to a very remote 
| branch—a branch they took care to be 
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intimate with; and ſervilely copied the 
Counteſs's airs. Their minds were ſhack - 
led with a ſet of notions concerning pro- 
priety, the fitneſs of things for the 
world's eye, trammels which always 
hamper weak people. What will the 
world fay ? was the firft thing that was 
thought of, when they intended doing 
any thing they had not done before. Or 
what would the Counteſs do on ſuch an 


occaſion? And when this queſtion was 


anſwered, the right or wrong was diſco- 
yered withont the trouble of their having 
any idea of the matter in their own 
heads. This ſame Counteſs was a fine 
planet, and the ſatellites obſerved a moſt 
harmonic dance around her. 

After this account it is ſcarcely neceſ- 
ſary to add, that their minds had received 
very little cultivation. They were taught 


French, Italian, and Spaniſh ; Engliſh 


14) 


was their vulgar tongue. And what did 
they learn? Hamlet will tell vou 
words — words. But let me not forget 
that they ſqualled Italian ſongs in the 
true guſta. Without having any ſeeds 
ſown in their underſtanding, or the aſ- 
ſections of the heart ſet to work, they 
were brought out of their nurfery, or the 
place they were ſecluded in, to prevent 
their faces being common ; like blazing 
ſtars, to captivate Lords. 

They were pretty, and hurrying from 
one party of pleaſure to another, occa- 
foned the diſorder which required 
change of air. The mother, if we ex- 
cept her being near twenty years older, 
was juſt the ſame creature; and theſe 
additional years only ſerved tu make her 
more tenaciouſly adhere to her habits of 
folly, and decide with ſtupid gravity, 
ſome trivial points of ceremony, as 4 
| matter 


Coy» 
of the laſt importance; of which 
was a competent judge, from hav- 
ing lived in the faſhionable world ſo 
long: that world to which the igno- 
ant look up as we do to the ſun. 

It appears to me that every creature has 
ſome notion or rather reliſh, of the ſub- 
lime. Riches, and the conſequent ſtate, 
are the fublime of weak minds :—Theſe 
images fill, nay, are too big art * 
narrow ſouls. 

One afternoon, which they had en- 
gaged to ſpend together, Ann was ſo ill, 
that Mary was obliged to ſend an apology 
for not attending the tea-table. The 
apology brought them on the carpet; 
and the mother, with a look of ſolemn 
importance, turned to the fick man, 
whoſe name was Henry, and faid; 
« Though people of the firſt faſhion are 
* irequently at places of this kind, inti- 

5 F 2 « mate 
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dc mate with they know not who; yet] 
ce do not chooſe that my daughter, whoſ: 
« family is ſo reſpectable, ſhould be in- 
ce timate with any one ſhe would bluþ 
* to know elſewhere. It is only on tha 
ec account, for J never ſuffer her to be 
« with any one but in my company,” 
added ſhe, ſitting more erect; and: 
ſmile of ſelf-complacency dreſſed he: 
countenance. 

c I have enquired concerning thek 
ee ſtrangers, and find that the one who 
« has the moſt dignity in her manner, 
c 1s really a woman of fortune. Lord, 
e mamma, how ill ſhe dreſſes: mamma 
went on; © She is a romantic creature, 
you muſt not copy her, miſs ; yet ſhe 
« is an, heireſs of the large fortune in 
© —————ſhire, of which you may re 
member to have heard the Counteß 
« ſpeak the night you had on the danc- 
cc ing 
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ing - dreſs that was ſo much admired; 


(c put ſhe is married.“ 


= She then told them the whole ſtory as 
me heard it from her maid, who picked 
it out of Mary's ſervant. © She is a 
W< fooliſh creature, and this friend that 
W< ſhe pays as much attention to as if ſhe 
« was a lady of quality, is a beggar.” 
« Well, how ſtrange!” cried the girls. 
« She is, however, a charming crea- 
ture, ſaid her nephew. Henry ſigh- 
ed, and ſtrode acroſs the room once or 
twice; then took up his violin, and 
played the air which firſt ſtruck Mary ; 
he had often heard her praiſe it. 
The muſic was uncommonly melo- 
dious, © And came ſtealing on the 
« ſenſes like the ſweet ſouth.” The 
well-known ſounds reached Mary as ſhe 
lat by her friend—ſhe liſtened without 
knowing that ſhe did—and ſhed tears 
F 3 almot 
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almoſt without being conſcious of it, 
Ann ſoon fell aſleep, as ſhe had taken 
an opiate. Mary, then brooding over 
her fears, began to imagine ſhe had de. 
ceived herſelf—Ann was till very il; 
hope had beguiled many heavy hours, 
yet ſhe was diſpleaſed with herſelf for ad. 
mitting this welcome gueſt.— And he 
worked up her mind to ſuch a degree d 
anxiety, that ſhe determined, once more, 
to ſeek medical aid. 

No ſooner did ſhe determine, than ſhe 
ran down with a diſcompoſed look, to 
enquire of the ladies who ſhe ſhould ſend 
for. When ſhe entered the room ſhe 
could not ' articulate her fears—it ap- 
peared like pronouncing Ann's ſentence 
of death; her faultering tongue dropped 
ſome broken words, and ſhe remained 
filent. The ladies wondered that a per- 
ſon of her ſenſe ſhould be fo little 
miſtrels 
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miſtreſs of herſelf; and began to ad- 
miniſter ſome common- place comfort, 
as, that it was our duty to ſubmit to the 
will of Heaven, and the like trite conſo- 
lations, which Mary did not anſwer ; but 
waving her hand, with an air of impas 
tience, ſhe exclaimed, ** I cannot live 
c without her !—TI have no other friend; 
« if J loſe her, what a deſart will the 
ce world be to me.” No other 
te friend,” re-echoed they, © have you 
te not a huſband ?” 

+ Mary ſhrunk back, and was ai 
pale and red. A delicate ſenſe of pro- 
priety prevented her replying ; ag re- 
called her bewildered reaſon. — Aſftitaing, 
in conſequence of her recollection, 'A 
more compoſed manner, ſhe made the 
intended enquiry, and left the room. 
Henry's eyes followed her while the fe- 
males very freely animadverted on her 
rl behaviour. . 

F 4 CHAP. 
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CHAP, XII. 


TE phyſician was ſent for; his pre- 
ſeription afforded Ann a little temporary 
relief; and they again joined the circle, 
Unfortunately, the weather happened to 
be conſtantly wet far more than a week, 
and confined them to the houſe. Ann 
then found the ladies not fo agreeable; 
when they ſat whole hours together, the 
thread-bare topics were exhauſted ; and, 
but for cards or muſic, the long even- 
ings would have been yawned away in 
liſtleſs indolence. 

The bad weather had had as ill an 
effect on Henry as on Ann. He was 
frequently very thoughtful, or rather me- 


| lancholy ; this melancholy would of 
itſelf 


E 33 } 


itſelf have attracted Mary's notice, if* 
ſhe had not found his converſation ſo in- 
finitely ſuperior to the reſt of the group, 
When ſhe converſed with him, all the 
faculties of her ſoul unfolded themſelves ; 
genius animated her expreſſive counte- 
nance; and the moſt graceful, unaffected 
geſtures gave energy to her diſcourſe. 
They frequently diſcuſſed very im- 
portant ſubjects, while the reſt were 
ſinging or playing cards, nor were they 
obſerved for doing ſo, as Henry, whom 
they all were pleaſed with, in the way of 
gallantry ſhewed them all more attention 
than her, Beſides, as there was nothing 
alluring in her dreſs or manner, they 
never dreamt of her being preferred to 
them, 

- Henry was a man of learning ; he had 
alſo ſtudied mankind, and knew many of 
the intricacies of the human heart, from 


having 
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Having felt the infirmities of his own, 
His taſte was juſt, as it had a ſtandard. 
Nature, which he obſerved with a criti. 
cal eye. Mary could not help thinking 
that in his company her mind expanded, 
as he always went below the ſurface, 
She increaſed her ſhock of ideas, and her 
taſte was improved. 
C ma his rational 
religious ' ſentiments received warmth 
from his ſenſibility ; and, except on very 
particular occafions, kept it in proper 
bounds ; theſe ſentiments had likewiſe 
formed his temper ; he was gentle, and 
eaſily to be intreated. The ridiculous 
ceremonies they were every day witneſs 
to, led them into what are termed grave 
ſubjects, and made him explain his opi- 
nions, which, at other times, he was 
neither aſhamed of, — — 
8 


an 
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CHAP. XIII. 


WIEN the weather began to clear 
up, Mary ſometimes rode out alone, 
purpoſely to view the ruins that ſtill re- 
mained of the earthquake : or ſhe would 
ride to the banks of the Tagus, to feaſt 
ber eyes with the ſight of that magnifi- 
cent river. At other times ſhe would 
viſit the churches, as ſhe was particularly 
fond of ſeeing hiſtorical paintings. 
One of theſe viſits gave riſe to the 
ſubject, and the whole party deſcanted 
on it; but as the ladies could not handle 
it well, they ſoon adverted to portraits; 
and talked of the attitudes and charac- 
ters in which they ſhould wiſh to be 
drawn, Mary did not fix on one — hen 
1 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Henry, with more apparent warmth than 
uſual, ſaid, I would give the world 
« for your picture, with the expreſſion 
rc J have ſeen in your face, when you 
© have been ſupporting your friend.“ 

This delicate compliment did not 


gratify her vanity, but it reached her 


heart. She then recollected that ſhe had 
once ſat for her picture for whom was 
it deſigned? For a boy! Her cheeks 
fluſned with indignation, ſo ſtrongly did 


ſhe feel an emotion of contempt at hav- 


ing been thrown _ given in with 
an eſtate. 

As Mary again gave way to . her 
mind was more diſengaged; and her 
thoughts were employed about objects 
around her. 

She viſited ſeveral convents, and 
found that ſolitude only eradicates ſome 


paſſions, to give ſtrength to others; the 


moſt 
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moſt baneful ones. She ſaw that religion 
does not conſiſt in ceremonies ; and that 
many prayers may fall from the lips 
without purifying the heart. | 

They who imagine they can be reli- 
gious without governing their tempers, 
or exerciſing benevolence in its moſt ex- 
tenſive ſenſe, muſt certainly allow, that 
their religious duties are only practiſed 
from ſelfiſh principles; how then can 
they be called good? The pattern of 
all goodneſs went about doing good, 
Wrapped: up in themſelves, the nuns 
only thought of inferior gratifications. 
And a number of intrigues were carried 
on to accelerate certain points on which 
their hearts were fixed : | | 

Such as obtaining offices of truſt or 
authority; or avoiding thoſe that were 
ſervile or laborious. In ſhort, when 
they could be neither wives nor mothers, 


they. 


They aimed at being ſuperiors, and be. 
came the moſt ſelfiſh creatures in the 
world: the paſſions that were curbed 
gave ſtrength to the appetites, or to thoſe 
mean paſſions which only tend to provide 
for the gratification of them, Was this 
ſecluſion from the world ? or did they 
conquer its vanities or avoid its vexa- 
tions? 


In theſe abodes the unhappy indivi- 


dual, who, in the firſt paroxyim of grief, 


flies to them for refuge, finds too late 
The took a wrong ſtep. The ſame 
warmth which determined her will make 
her repent; and ſorrow, the ruſt of 
the mind, will never have a chance of 
being rubbed off by ſenſible con verſa- 


Lion, or new-born affections of the 


heart. 

She will find that thoſe affettions 
that have once been called forth and 
4 ſtrength- 
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ſtrengthened by exerciſe, are only ſmo- 
thered, not killed, by diſappointment 
and that in one form or other diſcontent 
will corrode the heart, and produce thoſe 
maladies of the imagination, for which 
there is no ſpecific. 

The community at large Mary diſ- 
liked ; but pitied many of them whoſe 
private diſtreſſes ſhe was informed of; 
and to pity and reheve were the fame 
things with her. 

The exerciſe of her various virtues 
gave vigor to her genius, and dignity ta 
her mind; ſhe was ſometimes inconſi- 
derate, and violent ; but never mean or. 
cunning. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


TI E W are certainly the 
moſt uncivilized nation in Europe. 
Dr. Johnſon would have ſaid, © They 
have the leaſt mind.” And can ſuch 
ferve their Creator in fpirit and in 
truth? No, the groſs ritual of Ro- 
miſh ceremonies is all they can compre- 
hend: dey cr do penance, but not con- 
quer their revenge, or luſt. : Religion, 
or- love, has never humanized their 
hearts; they want the vital part; the 
mere body worſhips. Taſte is un- 
known; Gothic finery, and unnatu- 
ral decorations, which they term or- 
naments, are conſpicugus in their 


churches and dreſs, Reverence for 
2 mental 


1 
mental excellence is only to be found in 
a poliſhed nation. = AS 

Could the contemplation of ſuch a 
people gratify Mary's heart? No: ſhe 
turned diſguſted from the proſpects — 
turned to a man of refinement. Henry 
had been ſome time ill and low-ſpirited ; 
Mary would have been attentive to any 
one in that ſituation; but to him ſhe 
was particularly ſo; ſhe thought herſelf 
bound in gratitude, on account of his con- 
ſtant endeavours to amuſe Ann, and pre- 
vent her dwelling on the dreary proſpect 
before her, which ſometimes ſhe could 
not help anticipating with a kind of quiet 
deſpair. 

She found ſome excuſe for going more | 
frequently into the room they all met in; 
nay, ſhe avowed her deſire to amuſe 
him: offered to read to him, and tried 
to draw him into amuſing converſations; - 

| G and 
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and when ſhe was full of theſe little 
ſchemes, ſhe looked at him with a degree 
of tenderneſs that ſhe was not conſcious 
of. This divided attention was of uſe 
to her, and prevented her continually 
thinking of Ann, whoſe fluctuating diſ- 
order often yave riſe to falſe hopes. 

A trifling thing occurred now which 
occaſioned Mary ſome uneaſineſs. Her 
maid, a well-looking girl, had capti- 

vated the clerk of a neighbouring 
— gompting-houſe. As the match was an 
advantageous one, Mary could not raiſe 
any objection to it, though at this junc- 
ture it was very diſagreeable to her to 
have a. ſtranger about her perſon. How- 
ever, the girl conſented to delay the 
marriage, as ſhe had ſome affection for 
her miſtreſs ;. and, beſides, looked for- 
ward to Ann's death as a. time of har- 
veſt. ' 

Henry's. 
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Henry's illneſs was not alarming, it 
was rather pleaſing, as it gave Mary an 
_ excuſe to herſelf for ſhewing him how 
much ſhe was intereſted about him ; and 
giving little artleſs proofs of affection, 
which the purity of her heart mage her 
never wiſh to reſtrain. 

The only viſible return he made was 
not obvious to common obſervers, He 
would ſometimes fix his eyes on her, and 
take them off with a ſigh that was 
coughed away; or when he was leiſurely 
walking into the room, and did not ex- 
pect to ſee her, he would quicken his 
ſteps, and come up to her with eagerneſs 
to aſk ſome trivial queſtion. In the 
ſame ſtyle, he would try to detain her 
when he had nothing to ſay—or ſaid no- 
thing. 

Ann did not take notice of either his 
or Mary's behaviour, nor did ſhe ſuſpect 
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that he was a favourite, on any other 
account than his appearing neither well 
nor happy. She had often ſeen that 
when a perſon was unfortunate, Mary's 
pity might eaſily be miſtaken for love, 
and, indeed, it was a temporary ſenſa- 
tion of that kind. Such it was—why it 
was ſo, let others define, I cannot argue 
againſt inſtincts. As reaſon is cultivated 
in man, they are ſuppoſed to grow 
- weaker, and this may have given rife to 
the aſſertion, © That as judgment im- 
_ © proves, genius evaporates.” 
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ONE morning they ſet out to viſit the 
aqueduct; though the day was very fine 
when they left home, a very heavy 
ſhower fell before they reached it; they 
lengthened their ride, the clouds diſ- 
perſed, and the ſun came from behind 
them uncommonly bright, 

Mary would fain have perſuaded 
Ann not to have left the carriage; but 
ſhe was 1n ſpirits, and obviated all her 
| objections, and inſiſted on walking, tho?. 

the ground was damp. But her ſtrength 

was not equal to her ſpirits; ſhe was ſoon 

obliged to return to the carriage ſo much 
fatigued, that ſhe fainted, and remained 
inſenſible a long time. 
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Henry would have ſupported her ; but 
Mary would not permit him ; her recol- 
lection was inſtantaneous, and ſhe feared 
fitting on the damp ground might do 
him a material injury : ſhe was on that 
account poſitive, though the company 
did not gueſs the cauſe of her being ſo. 
As to herſelf, ſhe did not fear bodily pain; 
and, when her mind was agitated, ſhe 
tould endure the greateſt fatigue without 
appearing ſenſible of it, 

When Ann recovered, they returned 
ſlowly home; ſhe was carried to bed, 
and the next morning Mary thought ſhe 
obſerved a viſible change for the worle. 
The phyſician was ſent for, who pro- 
nounced her to be in the moſt imminent 
danger. : 

All Mary's former fears now returned 
| Jike a torrent, and carried every other 
care away; the even added to her pre- 

ſent 
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Tent anguiſh by upbraiding herſelf for 
her late tranquillity—ir haunted her in the 
form of a crime. 

The diſorder made the moſt rapid ad- 
vances—there was no hope !—Bereft of 
it, Mary again was tranquil ; but it was 
a very different kind of tranquillity. She 
ſtood to brave the approaching ſtorm, 
conſcious ſhe only could be overwhelmed 
by it. 

She did not think of Henry, or if her 
thoughts glanced towards him, it was 
only to find fault with herſelf for ſuffer- 
ing a thought to have ſtrayed from Ann. 
Ann !—this dear friend was ſoon torn 
from her— ſhe died ſuddenly as Mary 
was aſſiſting her to walk acroſs the 
room. —The firſt ſtring was ſevered from 
her heart —and this“ ſlow, ſudden-death” 
diſturbed her reaſoning faculties; ſhe 
ſeemed ſtunned by it; unable to reflect, 
or even to feel her miſery. 
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The body was ſtolen out of the houſe 
the ſecond night, and Mary refuſed to 
ſee her former companions. She deſired 
her maid to conclude her marriage, and 
requeſt her intended huſband to inform 
her when the firſt merchantman was to 
leave the port, as the packet had juſt 
ſailed, and ſhe determined not to ſtay in 
that hated place any longer than was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. 

She then ſent to requeſt the ladies to 
viſit her; ſhe wiſhed to avoid a parade 
of grief—her ſorrows were her own, and 
appeared to her not to admit of increaſe 
or ſoftening, She was right ; the ſight 
of them did not affect her, or turn the 
ſtream of her ſullen ſorrow ; the black 
wave rolled along in the ſame courſe ; it 
was equal to her where ſhe caſt her eyes; 
all was impenetrable gloom. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


SOON after the ladies left her, ſhe re- 
ceived a meſſage from Henry, requeſt- 
ing, as ſhe ſaw company, to be permit- 
ted to viſit her: ſhe conſented, and he 
entered immediately, with an unaſſured 
pace. She ran eagerly up to him—ſaw 
the tear trembling in his eye, and his 
countenance ſoftened by the tendereſt 
compaſſion ; the hand which preſſed hers 
ſeemed that of a fellow- creature. She 
burſt into tears; and, unable to reſtrain 
them, ſhe hid- her face with both her 
hands ; theſe tears relieved her, (ſhe had 
before had a difficulty in breathing, ) and 
ſhe fat down by him more compoſed 
- 5 than 


. I, 


than ſhe had appeared ſince Ann's death; 
but her converſation was incoherent. 

She called herſelf “a poor diſconſo- 
<c late creature! — Mine is a ſelfiſh 
cc grief, ſhe exclaimed —* Yet, Hea- 
< ven is my witneſs, I do not wiſh her 
c back now ſhe has reached thoſe peace- 
«© ful manſions, where the weary reſt. 
< Her pure ſpirit 1s happy ; but what a 
< wretch am I!” | 

Henry forgot his cautious reſerve. 
% Would you allow me to call you 
4 friend?” ſaid he in a heſitating voice. 
I feel, dear girl, the tendereſt intereſt 
< 1n whatever concerns thee.” His eyes 
poke the reſt. They were both ſilent a 
few moments ; then Henry reſumed the 
converſation. © I have alſo been ac- 
«« quainted with grief! I mourn the loſs 
« of a woman who was not worthy of 


* my regard, Let me give thee ſome 
0 account 


Wa 
account of the man who now ſolicits 
« thy friendſhip; and who, from mo- 
« tives of the pureſt benevolence, wiſhes 
« to give comfort to thy wounded heart. 
« ] have myſelf,” ſaid he, mourn- 
fully, „“ ſhaken hands with happineſs, 
« and am dead to the world ; I wait pa- 
« tiently for my diſſolution ; but, for 
« thee, Mary, there may be many 
« bright days in ftore.” | 
c Impoſſible,” replied ſhe, in a peeviſh 
rone, as if he had inſulted her by the 
ſuppoſition ; her feelings were ſo much 
in uniſon with his, that ſhe was in love 
with miſery, 
He fmiled ar her i impatience, and went 
on, * My father died before I knew 
* him, and my mother was ſo attached 
* to my eldeſt brother, that ſhe took 
* yery little pains to fit me for the 
* profeſſion to which I was deſtined: 


F ce and, 


. 
er and, may I tell thee, I left my fa. 
cc mily, and, in many different ſtations, 
* rambled about the world; ſaw man- 
« kind in every rank of life; and, in 
cc order to be independent, exerted thoſe 
« talents Nature has given me: theſe 
« exertions improved my underſtanding ; 
cc and the miſeries I was witneſs to, gave 
« a keener edge to my ſenſibility. My 
ce conſtitution is naturally weak; and, 
< perhaps, wo or three lingering diſ- 
te orders in my youth, firſt gave me a 
cc habit of reflecting, and enabled me to 
obtain ſome dominion over my paſ- 
« fions. At leaſt,” added he, ſtifling a 
figh, © over the violent ones, though I 
c fear, refinement and reflection only 
te renders the tender ones more tyran- 
«© nic. 

I have told you already I have 
& been in love, and diſappointed the 
cc object 


. 

« object is now no more; let her faults 
ce ſleep with her! Yet this paſſion has 
« pervaded my whole foul, and mixed 
« itſelf with all my affections and pur- 
« ſyits.—I am not peacefully indifferent; 
« yet it is only ro my violin I tell the 
« ſorrows I now confide with thee. ' The 
© object I loved forfeited my eſteem; 
« yet, true to the ſentiment, my fancy 
ce has too frequently delighted to form a 
cc creature that I could love, that could 
© convey to my ſoul ſenſations which 
ce the groſs part of mankind have not 
ce any conception of.“ 

He ſtopped, as Mary ſeemed loſt in 
thought; but as ſhe was till in a liſten- 
ing attitude, continued his little narra- 
tive. © I kept up an irregular oorre- 
« ſpondence with my mother; my bro- 
te ther's extravagance and ingratitude 
e had almoſt broken her heart, and 


«© made 


cc 


cc 
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made her feel ſomething like a pang 
of remorſe, on account of her beha- 
viour to me. I haſtened to comfort 
her—and was a comfort to her. 

e My declining health prevented my 
taking orders, as I had intended ; but 
I with warmth entered into literary 
purſuits ; perhaps my heart, not hav- 
ing an object, made me embrace the 
ſubſtitute with more eagerneſs. But, 
do not imagine I have always been a 
die-away ſwain. No: I have fre- 
quented the cheerful haunts of men, 


and wit !—enchanting wit! has made 


many moments fly free from care. I 
am too fond of the elegant arts ; and 


«© woman—lovely woman! thou haſt 


charmed me, though, perhaps, it 
would not be eaſy to find one to 
whom my reaſon would allow me to 


« have 


. 


« T have now only to tell you, that 
« my mother inſiſted on my ſpending 
« this winter in a warmer climate; and 
« ] fixed on Liſbon, as I had before vi- 
« ſited the Continent.” He then looked 
Mary full in the face; and, with the 
moſt inſinuating accents, aſked © if he 
« might hope for her friendſhip 2 If ſhe 
« would rely on. him as if he was her fa- 
ce ther; and that the tendereſt father 
4 could not more anxiouſly intereſt him- 
« ſelf in the fate of a darling child, than 
& hedid in her's.“ 

Such a crowd of thoughts all at once 
ruſhed into Mary's mind, that ſhe in vain: 
attempted to expreſs the ſentiments which 
were moſt predominant. Her heart 
longed to receive a new gueſt; there was 
a void in it: accuſtomed to have ſome 
one to love, ſhe was alone, and comfort- 
leſs, if not engroſſed by a particular af- 
fection. 
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Henry ſaw her diſtreſs, and not to in- 
creaſe it, left the room. He had exerted 
himſelf to turn her thoughts into a new 
channel, and had ſucceeded ; ſhe thought 
of him till ſhe began to chide herſelf for 
_ defrauding the dead, and, determining 
to grieve for Ann, ſhe dwelt on Henry's 
misfortunes and ill health; and the in- 
tereſt he took in her fate was a balm to 
her ſick mind. She did not reaſon on 
the ſubject; but ſhe felt he was attached 
to her: loſt in this delirium, ſhe never 
aſked herſelf what kind of an affection 
ſhe had for him, or what it tended to; 
nor did ſhe know that love and friend- 
ſhip are very diſtinct; ſhe thought with 
rapture, that there was one perſon in the 
world who had an affection for her, and 
chat perſon ſhe admired— had a friendſhip 
for. 5 ; 
-He had called her his dear girl ; the 
words might have fallen from him by 

accident ; 
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accident; but they did not fall to the 
ground. My child! His child, what an 
aſſociation of ideas! If I had had a father, 
fuch a father !—She- could not dwell on 
the thoughts, the wiſhes which obtruded 
themſelves. Her mind was unhinged, 
and paſſion unperceived filled her whole 
ſoul. Loſt, in waking dreams, ſhe con- 
ſidered and reconſidered - Henry's ac- 


count of himſelf; till ſhe actually thought 


ſhe would tell. Ann—a bitter recollec- 
tion then rouſed her out of her reverie; 
and aloud ſhe begged forgiveneſs of her. 
By theſe kind of conflicts the day was 
lengthened; and when ſhe went to bed, 
the night paſſed away in feveriſh ſlum- 
bers; though they did not refreſh ber, 
ſhe was ſpared the labour of thinking, of 
reſtraining her imagination; it ſported 
uncontrouled; but took its colour from 
her waking train of thoughts. One in- 
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fant ſhe was ſupporting her dying mo- 
ther; then Ann was breathing her la, 
and Henry was comforting her. 

The unwelcome light viſited her lan- 
guid eyes; yet, I muſt tell the truth, 
ſhe thought ſhe ſhould fee Henry, and 
this hope ſet her ſpirits in motion: but 
they were quickly depreſſed by her maid, 
who came to tell her that ſhe had 
heard of 'a veſſel on board of which ſhe 
could be accommodated, and that there 
was to be another female paſſenger on 
board, a vulgar one; but perhaps ſhe 
would be more uſeful on that account 
Mary did not want a companion. 

As ſhe had given orders for her paſ- 
fage to be engaged in the firſt veſſel that 
"failed, ſhe could not now retract; and 
muſt prepare for the lonely voyage, as 

the Captain intended taking advantage of 
me fuſt i She had too muck 
| ſtrength 
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firenpth of mind to waver in her deter- 
mination ; but to determine wrung ber 
very heart, opened all her old wounds, 
and made them bleed afreſh. What Was 
ſhe to do? where go? Could ſhe fet a 
ſeal to a haſty vow, and tell a deliberate 
te; promiſe to love one man, when the 
image of ahother'was ever preſent to her 
her foul revolted. © I might gain the 
ce applauſe of the world by ſuch mock 
« heroiſm ; but ſhould I not forfeit my 

te own? forfeit thine, my father!“ 
There is a ſolemnity in the ſhorteſt 
ejaculation, which, for a while, ſtills the 
tumult of paſſion, Mary's mind had 
been thrown off its poiſe ; her devotion 
had been, perhaps, more fervent for 
ſome time paſt; but leſs regular. She 
forgot that happineſs was not to be 
found on earth, and built a terreſtrial 
paradiſe liable to be deſtroyed by the 
| H 2 firſt 
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firſt ſerious thought: when ſhe reaſoned 
_ the became inexpreſſibly ſad, to render 
life bearable ſhe gave * to fancy — this 
was madneſs. 
In a few days ſhe muſt 2gain go to ſea; 
che weather was very tempeſtuous—what 
. of chat, the tempeſt in her ſoul rendered 
every other trifling —it was not the con- 
tending * but . ſhe feared! 


ow CHAP. 
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IN order to gain ſtrength to ſupport the 
expected interview, ſhe went out in a 
carriage. The day was fine; but all 
nature was to her a univerſal blank; The 
could neither enjoy it, nor weep that ſhe 
could not. She paſſed by the ruins of 
an old monaſtery on a very high hill; fhe 
got out to walk amongſt the ruins; the 
wind blew violently, ſhe did not avoid 
its fury, on the cantrary, wildly bid it 
blow on, and ſeemed glad to contend 
with at, or rather walk againft it. Ex 
hauſted, ſhe returned to the carriage 

was ſoon at home, and in the old room. 
Henry ſtarted at the ſight of her al- 
zered appearance ; the day before her 
| H 3 com- 
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plexion had been of the moſt pallid hue; 
but now her cheeks were fluſhed, and 
her eyes enlivened with a falſe vivacity, 
an unuſual fire. He was not well, his ill- 
neſs was apparent in his countenance, 


and he owned he. had not cloſed his eyes 


all night; this rouſed her dormant ten- 
derneſs, ſhe forgot they were ſo ſoon to 
part— engroſſed by the preſent happineſs 
of ſeeing, of hearing him. 

Once or twice ſhe eſſayed to tell him 
chat ſhe was, in a few days, to depart; 
but ſhe could not; ſhe was irreſolute; it 


will do to-morrow; ſhould the wind 


change they could not fail in ſuch a 
hurry; thus the thought, and inſenſibly 


grew more calm. The Ladies pre- 


vailed on her to ſpend the evening with 
them; but ſhe retired very early to reſt, 


and ſat on the ſide of her bed ſeveral 


hours, then threw herſelf on it, and 
waited for the dreaded to-morrow. 
CHA F. 
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CH AP. XVIII. 


'THE ladies heard that her ſervant was 
to be married that day, and that ſhe was 
to fail in the veſſel which was then clear- 
ing out at the Cuſtom-houſe. Ienry 
heard, but did not make any remarks; 
and Mary called up all her fortitude to 
ſupport her, and enable her to hide from 
the females her internal ſtruggles. She 
durſt not encounter Henry's glances 
when ſhe found he had been informed 
of her intention; and, trying to draw a 
veil over her wretched ſtate of mind, ſhe 
talked inceſſantly, ſhe knew not what ; 
flaſhes of wit burſt from her, and when 


the began to laugh the could not ſtop 
herſelf, 
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Henry ſmiled at ſome of her ſallies, 
and looked at her with fuch benignity 
and compaſſien, that he recalled her 
ſcattered thoughts ; and, the ladies going 
to dreſs for dinner, they were left alone; 
and remained filent a few moments: 
after the noiſy converſation it appeared 
ſolemn. Henry began. You are 
„ging, Mary, and going by yourſelf; 
0 your mind is not in a ſtate to be left 
« to its own operations —yet I cannot, 
<« diſſuade you; if I attempted to do it, 
I ſhould ill deſerve the title I wiſh to 
<< merit. I only think of your happineſs; 
** could I obey the ſtrongeſt impulſe of 
*© my heart, I ſhould accompany thee 
4 to England; but ſuch a ſtep might 
* endanger your future peace.” 
Mary, then, with all the frankneſs 
which marked her character, explained 
er ſituation to him, and mentioned her 


fatal 
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fatal tie with ſuch diſguſt that he trembled 
for her. I cannot ſee him; he is not 
« the man formed for me to love!” 
Her delicacy -did not reſtrain her, for 
her diſlike to her huſband had taken root 
in her mind long before ſhe knew Henry. 
Did ſhe not fix on Liſbon rather than 
© France on purpoſe to avoid him? and if 
Ann had been in "tolerable health ſhe 
would have flown with her to ſome re- 
mote corner to have eſcaped from him. 
e intend,” ſaid Henry, © to follow 
« you in the next packet; where ſhall 1 
© hear of your heath?” * Oh! let me 
* hear of thine,” replied Mary. ® T 
« am well, very well ; but thou art very 
“ill thy health is in the moſt preca- 
* rious ſtate.” She then mentioned her 
intentien of going to Ann's relations. 
« 1 am her repreſentative, I have duties, 
< to fail for her: during my voyage I 
| «« I hall 
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have time enough for reflection though 
I think I have already determined.” 


ge not too haſty, my child,” inter- 
rupted Henry ; far be it from me to 
* perſuade thee to do violence to thy 
er feelings —but conſider that all thy fu- 


ture life may probably take its colour 


* from thy preſent mode of conduct. 
*<. Our affections as well as our ſenti- 


ments are fluctuating ; you will not 
= perhaps always either think or feel as 


te you do at preſent: the object you now 
< ſhun may appear in a different light.” 
He pauſed. * In adviling thee in this 
< ſtyle, 1 Oy 999) ar hear, 
<c Mary. 

She only i to expoſtulate. 


« My affections are involuntary—yet 


they can only be fixed by reflection, 
* and when they are they make quite a 
s part of my ſoul, are inter woven in it, 

c animate 
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«. animate my actions, and form my 
ce taſte: certain qualities are calculated 
« to call forth my ſympathies, and make 
« me all I am capable of being. The 
« governing affection gives its ſtamp to 
« the reſt becauſe I am capable of 
« loving one, 1 have that kind of cha- 
« rity to all my ſellow- creatures which is 
« not eaſily provoked. Milton has aſ- 
« ſerted, That earthly love is the ſcale 
« by which to n we may aſ- 
cc cend.” | | 

She went on with 8 « My 
« opinions on ſome ſubjects are not 
ce wavering; my purſuit through life has 
t ever. been the ſame: in ſolitude were 
% my. ſeatiments ſormed; they are inde- 
e lible, and nothing can efface them 
but death No, death itſelf cannot 

« efface. them, or my foul muſt be 
*. created afreſh, and not improved. 


* Yet 
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«< Yet a little while am] parted from my 
* Ann -I could not exiſt without the 
* hope of ſecing her again—I could 
<< not bear to think that time could wear 
<< away an affection that was founded on 
hat 1s not liable toperiſh ; you might 
<« as well attempt to perſuade me that 
« my ſoul is matter, and that its feelings 
« aroſe from certain modifications of 
«7 

«© Dear enthuſiaſhc creature,” whiſ- 
pered Henry, © how you. ſteal into my 
* ſoul.” She ſtil continued. The 
r ſame turn of mind which leads me to 
< adore the Author of all Perfeftion— 
«© which leads me to conclude that he 
< only can ful my ſoul; forces me to 
te admire the faint image the ſhadows 


* of his attributes here below; and my 


* imagination gives ſtill bolder ſtrokes 
— J know I am in ſome de- 


e grer 
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« gree under the influence of a delu- 
« ſion — but does not this ſtrong delu- 
« ſion prove that I myſelf © am of 
te ſubtiler eſſence than the trodden clad ** 
« theſe flights of the imagination point 
« to futurity z I cannot baniſh them. 
Every cauſe in nature produces an 
8 effect; and am I an exception to the 
« general rule? have I deſires implanted 
« in me only to make me miſerable? 
will they never be gratified ? ſhall I 
never be happy? My feelings do 
« not accord with the notion of ſolitary 
ie happineſs. In a ſtate of bliſs, it will 
« be the ſociety of beings we can love, 
« without the alloy that earthly infirmi- 
© ties mix with our beſt affections, that 
* will conſtitute great part of our hap- 
“ pineſs.. 

With theſe notions can I conform 
* to the maxims of worldly wiſdom? 

= Cal 
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te can I ſiſten d che cold dictates of 
„ Prmunns and bid my tu- 

ae multuous paſſidns ceaſe to vex me, 
* de ſtill, find content in grovelling 
- purſuits; und the adriiration of the 
ee misjudging crowd, when' i is only 
one I wih do pleaſe one who could 
e be all che world to me. Argue not 
ec with me, T ut bound by human ties; 
4 but did my ſpirit ever promiſe to love, 
ce r could I conſider when forced to 
e bind myſelf . to take a vow; that at 
e the awful day of judgment I muſt 
r give an account of. My conſcience 
e does not fmite me, and that Being 
who is greater than the internal moni- 
< tor, may approve of what the world 
_-«. condemns z ſenſible that in Him 1 
c live, could I brave His preſence, or 
* hope in ſolitude to find peace, if I acted 
de contrary es convition, that the world 
4 45 | « might 
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« might approve of my condu&—what 
« could the world give to compenſate 
« for my own eſteem? it is ever hoſtile 
« and armed againſt the feeling heart! 
« Riches and honours await me, and 
« the cold moralift might defire me to 
« ſit down and enjoy them cannot 
conquer my feelings, and till 1 do, 
« what are theſe baubles to me? you 
« may tell me I follow a fleeting good, 
« an ignis fatuus; but this chaſe, theſe 
« ſtruggles prepare me for eternity— 
« when I no longer ſee through a plaſs 
« darkly I ſhall not reaſon about, bur 
« fze] in what happineſs conſiſts.” 
Henry had not attempted to interrupt 
her; he ſaw ſhe was determined, and 
that theſe ſentiments were not the effu- 
fion of the moment, but well digeſted 
ones, the reſult of ſtrong affections, a 
high ſenſe of honour, and reſpect for the 
| ſource 
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| Hurce of all virtue and truth. He was 
flartled, if not entirely convinced by her 
Arguments ; indeed her voice, her get 
tures were all perſuaſive. | 

Some one now entered the room; he 
looked an anſwer to her long harangue; 
it was fortunate for him, or he might 
have been led to. ſay what in a cooler 
moment he had determined to conceal; 
but were words neceſſary to reveal it? 
He wiſhed not to influence her conduct 
vain precaution; ſhe knew ſhe was be- 
loved ; and could ſhe forget that ſuch a 
man loved her, or reſt fatisfied with any 
Inferior gratification. When paſſion firſ 
enters the heart, it is only a return of 
affection that is ſought after, and every 
other remembrance. and wiſh is blotted 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XIX. 


'Two days paſſed away without any 
particular converſation; Henry, trying 
to be indifferent, or to appear ſp, was 
more aſſiduous than ever. The conflict 
was too violent for his preſent ſtate of 
body ſuffered ; he Joſt his appetite, and 
looked wretchedly ; his ſpirits were calm- 
ly low—the world ſeemed to fade away 


—what was that world to him that Mary 


did not inhabit ; ſhe lived not far him; 
He was miſtaken ; his affection was 
her only ſupport; without this dear prop 
ſhe had: ſunk into the grave of her laſt 
—long-loved friend ;— his attention 
I wache 
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ſnatched her from deſpair. Inſcrutable 
are the ways of Heaven ! 

The third day Mary was deſired to 
prepare herſelf; for if the wind continued 
in the ſame point, they ſhould ſet fail 
the next evening. She tried to prepare 
her mind, and her efforts were not uſe- 
leſs; ſhe appeared leſs agitated than 
could have been expected, and talked of 
her voyage with compoſure. On great 
occaſions ſhe was generally calm and 
collected, her reſolution would brace her 
unſtrung nerves; but after the victory 
ſhe had no triumph ; ſhe would ſink into 
a ſtate of moping melancholy, and feel 
ten · fold miſery when the heroic enthu- 
ſiaſm was over. 

The morning of the day fixed on for 
' her departure ſhe was alone with Henry 
only a few moments, and an awk ward 
kind of formality made them flip away 


without 


2 


We 


without their having ſaid much to each 
other. Henry was afraid to diſcover his 
paſſion, or give any other name to his 
regard but friendſhip ; yet his anxious 
ſolicitude for her welfare was ever break- 
ing out—while ſhe as artleſsly expreſſed 
again and again, her fears with reſpect 
to his declining health. 
ce We ſhall ſoon meet,” ſaid he, with 
a faint ſmile; Mary ſmiled too; ſhe 
caught the ſickly beam; it was ftill 
fainter by being reflected, and not know- 
ing what ſhe wiſhed to do, ſtarted up 
and left the room. When ſhe was 
alone ſhe regretted ſhe had left him fo 
precipitately, * The few precious mo- 
« ments I have thus thrown away may 
« never return, ſhe thought the re- 
flection led to miſery. 
She waited for, nay, almoſt wiſhed 
for the ſummons to depart. She could 
s not 


not avoid {pending the intermediate tine 
with the ladies and Henry ; and the tri- 
vial converſations ſhe was obliged to 
bear a part in harafſed her more than 
can be well conceived. 

Tbe ſummons came, and the whole 
party atrended her to the veſſel. For a 
while the remembrance of Ann baniſhed 
her regret at parting with Henry, though 
his pale figure preſſed on her ſight; it 
may ſeem a paradox, but he was more 
preſent to her when ſhe failed ; her tears 
then were all his own. 

My poor Ann!” thought Mary, 
* along this road we came, and near this 
« ſpot you called me your guardian an- 
« gel—and now I leave thee here! ah! 
* no, I do not thy ſpirit is not con- 
* fined to its mouldering tenement ! 
« Tell me, thou ſoul of her I love; tell 
* me, ah! whither art thou fled?” Ann 
occupied 
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occupied her until they reached che 
ſhip. 

The anchor was weighed. Nothing 
can be more irkſome than waiting to fay 
farewel. As the day was ſerene, they 
accompanied her a little way, and then 
got into the boat; Henry was the Iaſt; 
he preſſed her hand, it had not any life 
in it; ſhe leaned over the fide of the 
ſhip without looking at the boat, till it 
was ſo far diſtant, that ſhe could not fee 
the countenances of thoſe that were in it: 
a miſt ſpread itfelf over her ſight — ſhe 
longed to exchange one look tried to 
recollect the laſt; the univerſe contain- 
ed no being but Henry! —The grief of 
parting with him had ſwept all others 
clean away. Her eyes followed the keel of 
the boat, and when ſhe could no longer 
perceive its traces: ſhe looked round on 
dhe wide waſte of waters, thought of the 

13 Precious 
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precious moments which had been ſtolen 
from the waſte of murdered time. 

She then deſcended into the cabin, 
regardleſs of the ſurrounding beauties of 
nature, and throwing herſelf on her bed 
in the little hole which was called the 
ſtate-room—ſhe wiſhed to forget her 
exiſtence. On this bed ſhe remained 
two days, liſtening to the daſhing waves, 
unable to cloſe her eyes. A ſmall taper 
made the darkneſs viſible; and the third 
night, by its glimmering light, ſhe wrote 
the following fragment. 

« Poor ſolitary wretch that I am; 
ee here alone do ] liſten to the whiſtling 
« winds and daſhing waves ;—on no 
« human ſupport can I reſt— when not 
% loſt to hope I found pleaſure in the 
e ſociety of thoſe rough beings ; but 
% now they appear not like my fellow 
« creatures; no ſocial ties draw me to 
« them. 
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« them. How long, how dreary has 
« this day been; yet I ſcarcely wiſh it 


« over — for what will to-morrow bring — 


« to-morrow, and to-morrow will only 


« be marked with unvaried characters 


« of wretchedneſs. —Yet ſurely, I am 
ce not alone!“ 

Her moiſtened eyes were lifted up to 
heaven; a crowd of thoughts darted into 


her mind, and preſſing her hand againſt 


her forehead, as if to bear the intellectual 
weight, ſhe tried, but tried in vain, to 


arrange them. © Father of Mercies, | 
« compoſe this troubled ſpirit: do 1 


“indeed wiſh it to be compoſed—to 
ce forget my Henry?“ the my, the pen 
was directly drawn acroſs in an agony. 


I 4 CHAP. 
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e. XX. 


Tur mate of the ſhip, who heard her 
ſtir, came to offer her ſome refreſnment; 
and ſhe, who formerly received every offer 
of kindneſs or civility with pleaſure, 
now ſhrunk away difguſted : peeviſhly 
ſhe defired him not to diſturb her; bur 
the words were hardly articulated when 
her heart {mote her, ſhe called him back, 
and requeſted ſomething to drink. After 
drinking it, fatigued by her mental ex- 
- extions, ſhe fell into a death-like ſlumber, 
which laſted ſome hours; but did not 
refreſh her, on the contrary, ſhe awoke 

languid and ſtupid. 
The wind ſtill continued contrary ; a 
week, a diſmal week, had ſhe ſtruggled 
| with 
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with her ſorrows; and the ſtruggle 
brought on a flow fever, which ſome- 
times gave her falſe ſpirits. 

The winds then became very tem- 
peſtuous, the Great Deep was troubled, 
and all the paſſengers appalled. Mary 
then left her bed, and went on deck, to 
ſurvey the contending elements: the 
ſcene accorded with the preſent ſtate of 
her ſoul ; ſhe thought in a few hours I 
may go home; the priſoner may be re- 
| leaſed. The veſſel roſe on a wave and 
deſcended into a yawning gulph— Not 
ſlower did her mounting ſoul return to 
earth, for—Ah! her treaſure and her 
heart was there. The ſqualls rattled 
amongſt the fails, which were quickly 
taken down; the wind would then die 
away, and the wild undirected waves 
ruſhed on every ſide with a tremendous 
roar, In a little veſſel in the midſt of 
ſuch 
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ſuch a ſtorm ſhe was not diſmayed ; ſhe 
felt herſelf independent. 

Juſt then one of the crew perceived a 
ſignal of diſtreſs ; by the help of a glaſs 
he could plainly diſcover a ſmall veſſel 
diſmaſted, drifred about, for the rudder 
had been broken by the violence of the 
ſtorm. Mary's thoughts were now all 
engroſſed by the crew on the brink of 
deſtruction. They bore down to the 
wreck ; they reached it, and hailed the 
trembling wretches : at the ſound of the 
friendly greeting, loud cries of tumul- 
tuous joy were mixed with the roaring of 
the waves, and with ecſtatic tranſport 
they leaped on the ſhattered deck, 
launched their boat in a moment, and 
committed themſelves to the mercy of 
the ſea. Stowed between two caſks, and 
leaning on a ſail, ſhe watched , the boat, 
and when a wave intercepted it from her 
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view ſhe ceaſed to breathe, or rather 
held her breath until it roſe again. 

At laſt the boat arrived ſafe along ſide 
the ſhip, and Mary caught the poor 
trembling wretches as they ſtumbled into 
it, and joined them in thanking that 
gracious Being, who though He had not 
thought fit to ſtill the raging of the ſea, 
had afforded them unexpected ſuccour. 

Amongſt the wretched crew was one 
poor woman, who fainted when ſhe was 
hauled on board : Mary undreſſed her, 
and when ſhe had recovered, and ſoothed 
her, left her to enjoy the reſt ſhe required 
to recruit her ſtrength, which fear had 
quite exhauſted. She returned again to 
view the angry deep ; and when ſhe gazed 
on its perturbed ſtate, ſhe thought 
of the Being who rode on the wings 
of the wind, and ſtilled the noiſe of the 
ſea; and the madneſs of the people—He 


only 
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only could ſpeak peace to her troubled 
ſpirit! ſhe grew more calm; the late 
tranſaction had gratified her benevolence, 
and ſtole her out of herſelf. 

One of the ſailors, happening to ſay 
to another, that he believed the world 
was going to be at an end;“ this 
obſervation led her into a new train of 
thoughts: ſome of Handel's fublime 
compoſitions occurred to her, and ſhe 
ſung them to the grand accompaniment. 
The Lord God Omnipotent reigned, and 
would reign for ever, and ever! — Why 
then did ſhe fear the ſorrows that were 
paſſing away, when ſhe knew that He 
would bind up the broken-hearted, and 
receive thoſe who came out of great 
tribulation. She retired to her cabin; 
and wrote in the little book that was 
now her only confident. It was after 
anidnight. | 


C 12s F 

« At this ſolemn hour, the great day 
« of judgment fills my thoughts; the 
« day of retribution, when the ſecrets of 
« all hearts will be revealed; when all 
« worldly diſtinctions will fade away, 
« and be no more ſeen, I have not 
« words to expreſs the fublime images 
« which the bare contemplation of this 
« awful day raiſes in my mind. Then, 
* indeed, the Lord Omnipotent will 
te reign, and He will wipe the tearful 
« eye, and ſupport the trembling heart 
« —yet a little while He hideth his 
« face, and the dun ſhades of ſorrow, and 
* the thick clouds of folly ſeparate us 
e from our God; but when the glad 
« dawn of an eternal day breaks, we 
* ſhall know even as we are known. 
Here we walk by faith, and not by 
* ſight; and we have this alternative, 
either to enjoy the pleaſures of life, 
e which 
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& which are but for a ſeaſon, or look 
« forward to the prize of our high call- 
ce ing, and with fortitude, and that wiſ- 
« dom which is from above, endeavour 
« to bear the warfare of life. We 
« know that many run the race; but he 
ec that ſtriveth obtaineth the crown of 
cc victory. Our race is an arduous one! 
« How many are betrayed by traitors 
C Jodged in their own breaſts, who wear 
e the garb of Virtue, and are fo near 
« akin; we ſigh to think they ſhould 
e ever lead into folly, and ſlide imper- 
« ceptibly into vice. Surely any thing 
e like happineſs is madneſs ! Shall pro- 
« bationers of an hour preſume to pluck 
tc the fruit of immortality, before they 
. « have conquered death? it is guarded, 
« when the great day, to which I allude, 
Lc arrives, the way will again be opened. 
« Ye dear deluſions, gay deceits, fare- 
| « wel! 
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wel! and yet I cannot baniſh ye for 
ever; ſtill does my panting ſoul puſh 
forward, and live in futurity, in the 
deep ſhades o'er which darkneſs hangs. 
I try to pierce the gloom, and find 
a reſting-place, where my thirſt of 
knowledge will be gratified, and my 
ardent affections find an object to fix 
them. Every thing material muſt 
change; happineſs and this fluctat- 
ing principle is not compatible. 
Eternity, immateriality, and happi- 
neſs, — what are ye? How ſhall I 
graſp the mighty and fleeting concep- 
tions ye create? 

After writing, ſerenely ſhe delivered 


her ſoul into the hands of the Father of 
Spirits; and ſlept in peace. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Ma RY roſe early, refreſhed by the 


ſeaſonable reſt, and went to viſit the poor 


woman, whom ſhe found quite recover- 


ed: and, on enquiry, heard that ſhe had 
lately buried her huſband, a common 
failor; and that her only ſurviving 


child had been waſhed over-board the 


day before. Full of her own danger, 


the ſcarcely thought of her child till that 


was over; and then ſhe gave way to 
boiſterous emotions. 

Mary endeavoured to calm her at t firſt, 
by ſympathizing with her ; and ſhe tried 


d to point out the only ſolid ſource of com- 


fort; but in doing this ſhe encountered 
r difficulties ; the found her groſsly 
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ignorant, yet ſhe, did not deſpair: and 
a the poor creature could not receive 
comfort from the operations of her own 
mind, ſhe laboured to beguile the hours 
which grief made heavy, by adapting 
her converſation to her capacity. 

There are many minds that only re- 
ceive impreſſions through the medium 


of the ſenſes: to them did Mary ad- 
dreſs herſelf ; ſhe made her ſome preſents, - 


and promiſed to aſſiſt her when they ſhould 
arrive in England. This employment 
rouſed her out of her late ſtupor, and 
again ſet the faculties of her foul in 
motion; made the underſtanding contend 


with the imagination, and the heart throb- 
onten- 


bed not fo irregularly during 
tion. How ſhort-lived was the calm 
when the Engliſh coaſt was deſcried, her 
forrows returned with redoubled vigor. — 
She was to viſit and comfort the mother 
K 
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of her loſt friend And where then ſhould 

ſhe take up her reſidence? Theſe thoughts 

ſuſpended the exertions of her under. 

ſtanding ; abſtracted reflections gave way 

to alarming apprehenſions; and ten- 
derneſs undermined fortitude. 


CHAP. XXII. 
'F b 
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IN England then landed the forlar 
wanderer. She looked round for ſome 
few moments— her affections wen nat 
attracted to any particular part of the 


Iſland. She knew none of the inha- 


bitants of the vaſt city to which ſhe / 


was going: the maſs of buildings ap- 
peared to her a huge body without an 
informing ſoul. As ſhe paſſed through 
the ſtreets in an hackney-coach, diſguſt 
and horror alternately filled her mind. 
She met ſome women drunk; and the 
manners of thoſe who attacked- the 
ſallors, made her ſhrink into | herſelf, 
and exclaim, arè theſe my fellow crea- 
ele 0 0 "S. 
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Petained by a number of carts near 
the water-ſide, for ſhe came up the 
river in the veſſel, not having reaſon 
to ; haſten on ſhore, ſhe faw vulgarity, 
«dirt, and vice—her ſoul ſickened; this 
was the firſt time ſuch complicated 
miſery obtruded itſelf on her fight, — 
Forgtting her own griefs, ſhe gave the 
world a much indebted tear ; mourned 

for a world in ruins. She then perceived, 
that great part of her comfort muſt 
ariſe from viewing the ſmiling face of 
nature, and be reflected from the view 
of innocent enjoyments: ſhe was fond 
of ſeeing animals play, and could not 
ber to ſee her own ſpecies fink below 
In a little dwelling in one of the vil- 
lages near London, lived the mother of 
Ann; two of her children till remained 
with h&; but they did not reſemble Ann. 
15 | "7 0 
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To her houſe Mary directed the coach, 
and told the unfortunate mother of her 
loſs. The poor woman, oppreſſed by it, 
and her many other cares, after an in- 
undation of tears, began to enumerate 
all her paſt, misfortunes, and preſent 
cares. The heavy tale laſted until 
midnight, and the impreſſion it made 
on Mary's mind was ſo ſtrong, that 
it baniſhed ſleep till towards morning; 
when tired nature ſought forgetfulneſs, 
and the ſoul ceaſed to ruminate about 
many things. ' 
She ſent for the poor woman they 
cook up at ſea, provided her a lodging, 
and relieved her preſent neceſſities. A 
few days were ſpent in a kind of liſtleſs 
way ; then the mother of Ann began to 
enquire when ſhe thought of returning 
home. She had hitherto treated her 
vith the greateſt reſpe&, and concealed 
WD K 3 | her 
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ler wonder at Mary's chooſing a remote 
room in the houſe near the garden, 
and ordering ſome alterations to be made, 
as if ſhe intended living in it. 

Mary did not chooſe to explain herſelf; 
had Ann lived, it is probable ſhe would 
never have loved Henry fo fondly ; but 
x ſhe had, ſhe could not have talked of 
her paſſion to any human creature. She 
deliberated, and at laſt informed the 

family, that ſhe had a reaſon for not living 
with her huſband, which muſt ſome time 
remain a ſecret they ſtared Not live 
with him ! how will you live then ? This 
was a queſtion ſhe could not anſwer ; ſhe 
had only eighty pounds remaining, 
of the mone ſhe took with her to Liſbon; 
when it was erhauſted where could ſhe 
get more? I will work, ſhe cried, do 

ay thing rather than be a flave. 

2 CHAP. 
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UNHAPPY. ſhe wandered about the 
village, and relieved the poor; it was 
the only employment that eaſed her 
aching heart; ſhe became more inti- 
mate with miſery—the miſery that riſes 
from poverty and the want of education. 
$he was in the vicinity of a great city ; 
the vicious poor in and abagt it muſt 
ever grieve a benevolent contemplative 
mind, | 

One evening a man who ſtood weep- 
ing in a little lane; near che the 
reſided in, caught her eye. Sit accoſted 
him; in a uſed manner, he formed 
her, that his wife was dying, and his 
children crying for the bread he could not 


* 
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earn. Mary deſired to be conducted 
to his habitation; it was not very diſtant, 
and was the upper room in an old 
manſion-heuſe, which had been once the 
abode of luxury. Some tattered ſhreds 
of rich hangings ſtill remained, covered 
with cobwebs and filth ; round the &i]- 
ing, through which the rain drop'd, 
was a beautiful cornice mouldering ; and 
a ſpacious gallery was rendered dark 
by the broken windows being blocked 
up; through the 4 apertures the wind 
forced it way in hollow ſounds, and 
reverberated along the former ſcene of 
feſtivity. 

It was crowded with dane ſom 
were ſeqfling, others ſwearing, or ſinging 
indecent ſongs. Willlat a ſight for Mary! 
Her Mod ran cold; yet ſhe had ſuffi- 
* cient reſolution to mount to the top 
of the houſe. On the floor, in one 
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corner of a very ſmall room, lay an 
_ emaciated figure of a woman; a window 
byer her head ſcarcely admitted any 
light, for the broken panes were ſtuffed 
with dirty rags. Near her were five chil- 
dren, all young, and covered with dirt; 
their ſallow cheeks, and languid eyes, 
exhibited none of the charms of child- 
hood. Some were fighting, and others 
crying for food; their yells were mixed 
with their mother's groags, and the grind 
which ruſhed through the paſſage. 
Mary was petrified ; but ſoon aſſuming 
more courage, approached the bed, and, 
regardleſs of the ſurrounding naſtineſs, 
knelt down by the poor wretch, and 
breathed the moſt poiſonous air; for the 
| unfortunate creature was dying of a 
putrid fever, the conſequence of dirt 
and want. 

Their ſtate did not require much expla- 
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nation. Mary ſent the huſband for a poor 
_neighbour, whom ſhe hired to nurſe the 
woman, and take care of the children; 
and then went herſelf to buy them ſome 
neceffaries at a ſhop not far diſtant, 
Her knowledge of phyſic had enabled 
her to preſcribe for the woman; and the 
left the houſe, with 1 of horror 
and ſatisfaction. 

Sbe viſmed them every day, mak pro- 
- curgd them evggy comfort; contrary to her 
expectation, the woman began to reco- 
ver; cleanlineſs and wholeſome food had a 
wonderful effect; and Mary ſaw her riſing 
as it were from the grave. Not aware of 
the danger ſhe ran into, ſhe did not think 
of it till ſhe perceived ſhe had caught 
the fever. It made fuch an alarming 
' progreſs, that ſhe was prevailed on to 


ſend for a phyſician ; but the diſorder 


- was a violent, that for ſome days it 
| baffled 


r 
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baffled his {kill ; and Mary felt not her 


danger, as ſhe was delirious. After the 
criſis, the ſymptoms were more favour- 
able, and ſhe ſlowly recovered, without 


regaining much ſtrength or ſpirits, 


indeed they were intolerably low : ſhe 
wanted a tender nurſe. 


For ſome time ſhe had obſerved, that 
| ſhe was not treated with the ſame 


reſpe& as formerly; her favors were for- 
gotten when no more were expected. 
This ingratitude hurt her, as did a 
fimilar inſtance in the woman who came 
out of the ſhip. Mary had hitherto 
ſupported her; as her finances were 
growing low, ſhe hinted to her, that ſhe 
ought to try to earn her own ſubliftence : 
the woman in return loaded __ with 
abuſe. 
Two months were elapſed ; ſhe had 
not "ſeen, os heard from Henry. He 
| was 
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was ſick—nay, perhaps had forgotten 
her ; all the world 'was dreary, and all 
the people ungrateful. 

She ſunk into apathy, and. endea- 
vouring to rouſe herſelf out of it, ſhe 
wrote in her book another fragment: 
ee Surely life is a dream, a frightful 
e one! and after thoſe rude, disjointed 
* 1mages are fled, will light ever break 
<< in? Shall Il ever feel joy? Do all ſuffer 
like me; or am I framed ſo as to be 
< particularly ſuſceptible of miſery? It 
4 is true, I have experienced the moſt 
, rapturous emotions—ſhort-lived de- 
< light l- ethereal beam, which only 
' «< ſerves to ſhew my preſent miſery— yet 
cc he ſtill, my throbbing heart, or burſt; 
< and my brain—why doſt thou whirl 
« about at ſuch a terrifying rate? why 
_ 0 thoughts ſo rapidly ruſh into my 

< mind, and yet when they diſappear 

TO leave 
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leave ſuch deep traces? I could 
« almoſt wiſh for the madman's hap- 
« pineſs, and in a ſtrong imagination 
« Joſe a ſenſe of woe. 

«Oh! reaſon, thou boaſted guide, 
« why deſert me, like the world; when I 
« moſt need thy aſſiſtance! Canſt thou 
« not calm this internal tumult, and 
« drive away the death-like ſadneſs which 
« preſſes ſo ſorely on me, — a ſadneſs 
« ſurely very nearly allied to deſpair. I 
e am now the prey of apathy—I could 
« wiſh for the former ſtorms! a ray of 
« hope ſometimes illumined my path; 
“ had a purſuit; but now it viſits not 
« my hgunts forlorn. Too well have I 
« loved my fellow. creatures! I have 
« been wounded by ingratitude ; from 
“ every one it has ſomething of the 
« ſerpent's tooth. 

« When overwhelmed by ſorrow, J have 


* met 
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© met unkindneſs ; I looked for ſome one 
ce to have pity on me; but found none 
« —The healing balm of ſympathy 
« is denied; I weep, a ſolitary wretch, 
« and the hot tears ſcald my cheeks. I 
« have not the medicine of life, the 
te dear chimera I have fo often chaſed, 
« a friend. Shade of my loved Ann! 
de doſt thou ever viſit thy poor Mary? 
« Refined ſpirit, thou wouldſt weep, 
cc could angels weep, to ſee her ſtrug- 
«« gling with paſſions ſhe cannot ſubdue; 
« and feelings which corrode her ſmall 
* portion of comfort! | 

She could not write any more ; ſhe 
wiſhed herſelf far diſtant from all human 
ſociety ; a thick gloom ſpread itſelf over 
her mind : but did not make her forget 
the very beings ſhe wiſhed to fly from. 
She ſent for the poor woman ſhe found 


in the garret ; gave her money to clothe 
herſelf 
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herſelf and children, and buy ſome fur- 
niture for a little hut, in a large garden, 
the maſter of which agreed to mploy 
her huſband, who had been bred a ar- 
dener. Mary promiſed to, viſit the fa- 
mily, and ſee their new abode when ſhe 
was able to go out. 


CHAP. 
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WC HAP. XXIV. 
* 


Maur ſtill continued weak and tow, 
though it was ſpring, and all nature 
began to look. gay ; with more than uſual 
brightneſs the ſun ſhone, and a little 


robin which ſhe had cheriſhed during the 


winter ſung one of his beſt ſongs. The 
family were particularly civil this fine 
morning, and tried to prevail on her to 
walk out. ny thing like kindneſs mel- 
ted her ; ſhe conſented. * 
Soſfer emotions baniſhed her melan- 
choly, and ſhe directed her ſteps to the 
habita tion ſhe had rendered comfortable. 


Emerging out of à dreary chamber, 


all nature looked cheerful; when ſhe 


had laſt — out, ſnow covered the 
ground, 
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ground, and bleak winds pierced her 
through and through: now the hedges 
were -green, the bloſſoms adorned the 
trees, and the birds ſung. She reached 
the dwelling, without being much ex- 
hanſted ; and while ſhe reſted there, ob- 
ſerved the children ſporting on the graſs, 
with improved complexions. The mother 
with tears thanked her deliverer, and 
pointed out her comforts. Mary's tears 
flowed not only from ſympathy, but a 
complication of feelings and recol- 
lections; the affections which bound her 
to her fellow creatures began again to 
play, and reanimated nature. She ob- 
ſerved the change in herſelf, tried to 
account for it, and wrote with her pencil 
a rhapſody on ſenſibility. 

« Senſibility is the moſt exquiſite 
« feeling of which the human ſoul is ſuſ- 
« ceptible : when it pervades us, we feel 

L « happy 3 
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* happy; and could it laſt unmixed, we 
e might form ſome conjecture of the 
<« blifs of thoſe paradiſiacal days, when 
the obedient paſſions were under the 
« dominion of reaſon, and the impulſes 
ce of the heart did not need. correction. 
_< Ir is this quickneſs, this delicacy of 
ce feeling, which enables us to reliſh the 
« ſublime touches of the poet, and the 
« painter; it is this, which expands the 
« ſoul, gives an enthuſiaſtic greatneſs, 
« mixed with tenderneſs, when we view 
te the magnificent objects of nature; or 
© hear of a good action. The ſame 
« effect we experience in the ſpring, 
« when we hail the returning ſun, and 
* the conſequent renovation of nature; 
« when the flowers unfold themſelves, 
c and exhale their ſweets, and the voice 
* -of muſic is heard in the land. Sof- 
| 8 tened by tenderneſs; the ſoul is diſ- 
= « poſed 
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< poſed to be virtuous. Is any ſenſual 
« gratification to be compared to that of 
« feeling the eyes mojſtzned after having 
« comforted the unfortunate ? 

« Senſibility is indeed the founda- 
© tion of all our happineſs; but theſe 
« raptures are unknown to the depraved 
« ſenſualiſt, who is only moved by what 
« {trikes his groſs ſenſes ; the delicate em- 
ce belliſhments of nature eſcape his no- 
« tice ; as do the gentle and intereſting af- 
ce fections.— But it is only to be felt; it 
« eſcapes diſcuſſion,” 

She then returned home, * partook 
of the family meal, which was rendered 
more cheerful by the preſence of a man, 
paſt the meridian of life, - of poliſhed 
manners, and dazzling wit, He endea- 
voured to draw Mary out, and ſucceeded ; 
ſhe entered into converſation, and ſome 
of her artleſs flights of genius ſtruck 
| L 2 him 


=, 

him with: ſurpriſe ; he found ſhe had a 
capacious mind, and that her reaſon was 
as profound as her imagination was 
lively. She glanced from earth to heaven, 
and caught the light of truth. Her 
expreſſive countenance ſhewed what 
paſſed in her mind, and her tongue was 
ever the faithful interpreter of her heart; 
duplicity never threw a ſhade over her 
words or actions, Mary found him a 
man of learning; and the exerciſe of her 
underſtanding would frequently make 
her forget her griefs, when nothing elſe 
.could, except benevolence. 
This man had known the miſtreſs of 
the houſe in her youth; good nature 
induced him to viſit her; but when he 
faw Mary he had another inducement. 
Her appearance, and above all, her 
genius, and cultivation of mind, rouſed 
his curioſity ; but her dignified manners 

had 
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had ſuch an effect on him, he was obliged 
to ſuppreſs it. He knew men,. as well 
as books; his converſation was enter- 
taining and improving. In Mary's 
company he doubted whether heaven 
was peopled with ſpirits: maſculine ; and 
almoſt forgot that he had called the ſex 
« the pretty play things that render life 
« tolerable.” 

He had been the ſlave of beauty, the 
captive of ſenſe; love he ne'er had felt; 
the mind never rivetted the chain, nor 
had the purity of it made the body ap- 
pear lovely in his eyes. He was humane, 
deſpiſed meanneſs ; but was vain of his 
abilities, and by no means a uſeful 
member of ſociety. He talked often of 
the beauty of virtue; but not having 
any ſolid foundation to build the practice 
on, he was only a ſhining, or rather a 
ſparkling character: and though his 
4 fortune 
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fortune enabled him to hunt down plea- 
ſure, he was diſcontented. 

Mary obſerved his. character, and 
wrote down a train of reflections, which 
theſe obſervations led her to make ; theſe 
reflections received a tinge from her 
mind; the preſent ſtate of it, was that 
kind of painful quietneſs which ariſes 
from reaſon clouded by diſguſt ;. ſhe had 
not yet learned to. be reſigned ; vague 
hopes agitated her. 

«©. There are ſome ſubjects that are fo 
00 enveloped in clouds, as you diſſipate 
e one, another overſpreads it. Of this 
« kind are our reaſonings concerning 
« happineſs, till we are obliged to cry 
te out with the Apoſtle, That it hath 
not entered into the beart of man to con- 
« ceive in what it could conſiſt, or how 
« ſatiety could be prevented. Man 
« ſeems formed for action, though the 
| | | «. paſſions 
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« paſſions are ſeldom properly managed; 
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they are either ſo languid as not to 
ſerve as a ſpur, or elſe ſo violent, as 
to overleap all bounds. 

« Every individual has its own pecu- 
liar trials; and anguiſh, in one ſhape 
or other, viſits every heart. Senſibility 
produces flights of virtue; and not 
curbed by reaſon, is on the brink of 
vice talking, and even thinking of 
virtue. 

«© Chriſtianity can [only afford juſt prin- 
ciples to govern the wayward feelings 
and impulles of the heart : every good 
diſpoſition runs wild, if not tranſ- 
planted into this foil; but how hard 
is it to keep the heart diligently, 
though convinced that the iſſues of 
life depend on it, 

« It is very difficult to diſcipline the 
mind of a thinker, or reconcile him 
L 4 « rg 
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* to the weakneſs, the inconſiſtency of 
his underſtanding; and a ſtill more 
* laborious raſk for him to conquer 
« his paſſions, and learn to ſeck content, 
« inſtead of happineſs. Good diſpoſitions, 
« and virtuous propenſities, without the 
« light of the Goſpel, produce eccentric 
characters: comet-like, they are always 
c jn extremes; while revelation reſembles 
« the laws of attraftion, and produces 
«* uniformity; but too often is the 
« attraction feeble; and the light fo. 
es obſcured by paſſion, as to force the 
« bewildered ſoul to fly into void ſpace, 
and wander in confuſion.” 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


A FEW mornings after, as Mary war 
ſitting ruminating, haraſſed by per- 
plexing thoughts, and fears, a letter 
was delivered to- her: the ſervant waited 
for an anſwer. Her heart palpitated ; it: 
was from Henry ;. ſhe held it ſome time 
in her hand, then tore it open; it was 
not a long one; and only contained an 
account of a relapſe, which prevented: 
his ſailing in the firſt packet, as he had 
intended. Some tender enquiries were: 
added, concerning her health, and ſtate 
of mind; but they were expreſſed in. 

rather a formal ſtyle :. it vexed her, and. 

the more ſo, as it ſtopped the current 
of affection, which the account of his 
arrival and illneſs had made flow to her 
heart 
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heart—it ceaſed to beat for a moment — 
ſhe read the paſſage over again ; but could 
not tell what ſhe was hurt by—only that 
it did not anſwer the expectations of her 
affection. She wrote a laconic, incohe- 
rent note in return, allowing him to cal] 
on her the next day—he had requeſted 
permiſſion at the concluſion of his letter. 
Her mind was then painfully active; 
ſhe could not read or walk; ſhe tried to 
fly from herſelf, to forget the long hours 
that were yet to run before to-morrow 
could arrive : ſhe knew not what time he 
would come ; certainly in the morning, 
ſhe concluded; the morning then was 
anxiouſly wiſhed for ; and every with pro- 
duced a ſigh, that aroſe from expectation 
on the ſtretch, damped by fear and vain 
regret. 3 
To beguile the tedious time, Henry's 
favorite tunes were ſung; the books 
| they 
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they read together turned over; and the 
ſhort epiſtle read at leaſt a hundred 
times. Any one who who had ſeen 
her, would have ſuppoſed that ſhe was 
trying to decypher Chineſe characters. 

After a ſleepleſs night, ſhe hailed the 
tardy day, watched the riſing fun, and 
then liſtened for every footſtep, and 
ſtarted if ſhe heard the ' ſtreet door 
opened. At laſt he came, and ſhe who 
had been counting the hours, and 
doubting whether the earth moved,, 
would gladly have eſcaped. the approach- 
Ing Interview. 

With an unequal, irrefolyte pace, ſhe 
went to meet him ; but when ſhe beheld. 
his emaciated countenance, all the ten- 
derneſs, which the formality of his letter 
had damped, returned, and a mournfult 
preſentiment ſtilled the internal conflict. 


She caught his hand, and looking wiſt- 


fully 
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fully at him, exclaimed, © Indeed, you 

are not well!“ | 
J am very far from well; but it 
ee matters not,” added he with a ſmile of 
reſignation ; © my native air may work 
« wonders, and beſides, my mother is a 
« tender nurſe, and I ſhall ſometimes ſee 

* thee.” 
Mary felt for the firſt time in her life, 
envy; ſhe wiſhed involuntarily, that 
all the comfort he received ſhould be 
from her. She enquired about the 
ſymptoms of his diſorder ; and heard 
that he had been very ill; ſhe haſtily 
drove away the fears, that former dear 
bought experience ſuggeſted : and again 
and again did ſhe repeat, that ſhe was ſure 
he would ſoon recover. She would then 
look in his face, to ſee if he aſſented, 
and aſk more queſtions to the ſame pur- 
port. She tried to avoid ſpeaking of 
| herſelf, 


in 
herſelf, and Henry left her, with a pro- 
miſe of viſiting her the next day. 

Her mind was now engroſſed by one 
fear —yet ſhe would not allow herſelf to 
think that ſhe feared an event ſhe could 
not name. She ſtill ſaw his pale face; 
the found of his voice ſtill vibrated on 
her ears; ſhe tried to retain it; ſhe liſ- 
tened, looked round, wept, and prayed. 

Henry had enlightened the deſo- 
late ſcene: was this charm of life to fade 
away, and, like the baſeleſs fabric of a vi- 
ſion, leave not a wreck behind? Theſe 
thoughts diſturbed her reaſon, ſhe ſhook 
her head, as if to drive them out of it ; 
a weight, a heavy one, was on her heart ; 
all was not well there. 

Out of this reverie ſhe was ſoon 
woke to keener anguiſh, by the arrival of 
a letter from her huſband; it came to 
Liſbon after her departure: Henry had 
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forwarded it to her, but did not chooſe 
to deliver it himſelf, for a very obvious 
reaſon; it might have produced a con- 
verſation he wiſhed for ſome time to 
avoid; and his precaution took irs riſe 
almoſt equally from benevolence and 
love. 
She could not muſter vp ſufficient 
reſolution to break the ſeal : her fears 
were not prophetic, for the contents gave 
her comfort. He informed her that he 
intended prolonging his tour, as he was 
now his own maſter, and wiſhed to remain 
ſome time on the continent, and in par- 
ticular to viſit Italy without any reſtraint : 

but his reaſons for it appeared childiſh; 
it was not to cultivate his taſte, or 
tread on claſſic ground, where poets and 
Philoſophers caught their lore; but to join 
in the maſquerades, and fuch burleſque 
amuſements. | 
BF. The 
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Theſe inſtances of folly relieved Mary, 
in ſome degree reconciled her to herſelf 
added fuel to the devouring flame — and 
filenced ſomething like a pang, which 
reaſon and conſcience made her feel, 
when ſhe reflected, that it is the office of 
Religion to reconcile us to the ſeemingly 
hard diſpenſations of providence ; and 
that no inclination, however ſtrong, 
ſhould oblige us to deſert the poſt ai- 
ſigned us, or force us to forget that 
virtue ſhould be an active principle; 
and that the moſt deſirable ſtation, is 
the one that exerciſes our faculties, refines 
our affections, and enables us to be uſeful. 

One reflection continually wounded her 
repoſe; ſhe feared not poverty; her wants 
were few; but in giving up à fortune, 
ſhe gave up the power of comforting the 
miſerable, and making the ſad heart 


fing for joy. 
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Heaven had endowed her with nn- 
common humanity, to render her one 
of His benevolent agents, a meſſenger 
of peace; and ſhould ſhe attend to her 
own inclinations ? 

Theſe ſuggeſtions, though they could 
not ſubdue a violent paſſion, increaſed 
her miſery. One moment ſhe was a he- 
xoine, half determined to hear whatever 
fate ſhould inflict; the next, her mind 
would recotl—and tenderneſs poſſeſſed 


| her whole ſoul, Some inſtances of 


Henry's affection, his worth and genius, 
were remembered: and the earth was 
only a vale of tears, becauſe he was not 
t ſojourn with her. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


HENRY came the next day, and 
once or twice in the courſe of the fol- 
lowing week ; but ſtill Mary kept up 
ſome little formality, a certain conſci- 
ouſneſs reftrained her; and Henry did 
not enter on the ſubje& which he found 
ſhe wiſhed to avoid. In the courſe of 
converſation, however, ſhe mentioned to 
him, that ſhe earneſtly defired to obtain 
a place in one of the public offices- for 
Ann's brother, as the family were _ 
in a declining way. | 

Henry attended, ae enquiries, 
and dropped the ſubject; but the follow- 
ing week, ſhe heard him enter with un- 
uſual haſte ; it was to inform her, that 
ITT M he 
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he had made intereſt with a perſon of 
ſome conſequence, whom he had once 
obliged in a very diſagreeable exigency, 
in a foreign country ; and that he had 
procured a place for her friend, which 
would infallibly lead to ſomething better, 
if he behaved with propriety. Mary 
could not ſpeak to thank him; emotions 
of gratitude and love ſuffuſed her face; 
her blood eloquently ſpoke. She de- 
lighted to receive benefits through the 
medium of her fellow creatures; but 
to geceive them from Henry was ex- 
; quiſite pleaſure. 

As the ſummer advanced, Henry grew 
worſe ; the cloſeneſs of the air, in the 
metropolis, affected his breath; and 
his mother inſiſted on his fixing on ſome 
place in the country, where ſhe would 
accompany. him. He could not think 
-of going far off, but choſe a little vil- 

| lage 
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_ roared ; and the. oars plying quickly, 
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lage on the banks of the Thames, near 
Mary's dwelling : he then introduced 
her to his mother. 

They frequently went down the river in 
a boat ; Henry would take his violin, and 
Mary would ſometimes ſing, or read, to 
them. She pleaſed his mother; ſhe in- 
chanted him. It was an advantage to Ma- 
ry that friendſhip firſt poſſeſſed her heart; 
it. opened it. to all. the ſofter ſentiments 
of humanity :—and when this firſt af- 
fection was torn away, a ſimilar one 


| ſprung up, with a ſtill tenderer ſentiment | 


added to it. . 

The laſt evening they were on the 
water, the clouds grew ſuddenly black, 
and broke in violent ſhowers, which 
interrupted the ſolemn ſtillneſs that had 
prevailed previous to it. The thunder 


in order to reach the ſhore, occaſioned a 
| M 2 not 
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not unpleafing found. Mary drew fill 
nearer Henry ; ſhe wiſhed to have ſought 


with him a watry grave; to have eſcaped 


the horror of ſurviving him. She ſpoke 
not, but Henry ſaw the workings of her 
mind—he felt them ; threw his arm round 
ker vaiſt - and they enjoyed the luxury 
ore, Mary perceived that Henry was 
wet z with eager anxicty ſhe cried, What 
ſhall I do 1 this day will kill thee, and I 
ſhall not die with thee l P 

This accident put a ſtop to their 


pleaſurable excurſions; it had injured 


him, and brought on the. ſpitting of 
blood he was ſubject to perhaps it was 
not the cold that he caught, -that occa- 
fiched it. In vain did Mary try to ſhut 
her eyes; her fate purſued her! Henry 
every day grew worſe and worſe. - 


CHAP. 
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4 ; 

O PPRESSED by her forehoding 
fears, her ſore mind was hurt by new 
inſtances of ingratitude : diſguſted with 
the family, whoſe misfortunes had often 
diſturbed her repoſe, and loſt in antici- 
pated forrow, ſhe rambled ſhe knew not 
where; when turning down a ſhady 
walk, ſhe diſcovered her feet had taken 
the path they delighted to tread. + She 
ſaw Henry ſitting in his garden alone; 
he quickly opened the garden- gate, _ 
ſhe ſat down by him a 

« I did not,” ſaid he, expect to ſee 
te thee this evening, my deareſt Mary; 
but I was thinking of thee. Heaven 
has endowed thee with an uncommon 


M3 60 portion 
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ce portion of fortitude, to ſupport one 
ce of the moſt affectionate hearts in the 
« world. This is not a time for diſ- 
guiſe; I know I am dear to thee — and 
« my affection for thee is twiſted with 
«every fibre of my heart. —I loved 
* thee ever ſince I have been acquainted 
« with - thine : thou art the being my 
« fancy has delighted to form ; but 
« which I imagined exiſted only there 
« Ina little while the ſhades of death 
« vill encompaſs me—ill-fated love 
* perhaps added ſtrength to my diſeaſe, 
* and ſmoothed the rugged path. Try, 
% my love, to fulfil thy deſtined courſe 


« —try to add to thy other virtues pa- 


* tience. I could have wiſhed, for thy 
tc fake, that we could have died to- 
*« gether—or that I could live to ſhield 
« thee from the aſſaults of an unfeeling 


© world! Could I but offer thee an 


« aſylum 
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« aſylum in theſe arms -a faithful. 
«. boſom, in -which thou couldſt repoſe 
« all thy griefs—He preſſed her to it,. 
and ſhe returned the preſſure—he felt 
her throbbing heart. A mournful ſi- 
lence enſued ! when he reſumed the con- 
verſation. ] wiſhed to prepare thee for 
« the blow—too ſurely do I feel that 
c jt will not be long delayed! The 
e paſſion I have nurſed is ſo pure, that 
« death cannot extinguiſh it—or tear 
« away the impreſſion thy virtues have 
« made on my foul. I would fain com- 
« fort thee— 
e Talk not of comfort,” ao 
Mary, © it will be in heaven with thee 
« and Ann—while I ſhall remain on 
« earth the verieſt wretch !''—She graſp- 
ed his hand. 
There we ſhall meet, my love, 
« my Mary, in our Father's — His voice 
M 4 faltered ; 
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faultered; he could not finiſh the ſen- 
tence ; he was almoſt ſuffocated — they 
both wept, their tears relieved them; 

they walked flowly to the garden-gate 
(Mary would not go into the houſe) ; 
they could not ſay farewel when they 
reached it—and Mary hurried down the 
lane, to ſpare Henry the pain of wit- 

neſſing her emotions. 
When ſhe loſt fight of the houſe 
ſhe ſat down on the ground, till it grew 
Jare, thinking of all that had paſſed. 
Full of theſe thoughts, ſhe crept along, 
regardleſs of the deſcending rain ; when 
lifting up her eyes to heaven, and then 
turning them wildly on the proſpects 
around, without marking them; ſhe 
enly felt that the ſcene accorded with 
her preſent ſtate of mind. It was the 
laft glimmering of twilight, with a full 
__, over which clouds continually 
flitted. 
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flitted. Where am I wandering, . God 
of Mercy! ſhe thought; ſhe alluded 
to the wanderings of her mind. In 
what a labyrinth am I loſt! What mi- 
ſeries have I already encountered—and 
what a number lie ſtill before me. 

Her thoughts flew rapidly to ſome- 
thing. I could be happy liſtening to 
him, ſoothing his cares. — Would he 
not ſmile upon me—call me his own 
Mary? I am not his- ſaid ſhe with 
fierceneſs—I am a wretch! and ſhe 
heaved a ſigh that almoſt broke her heart, 
while the big tears rolled down her 
burning cheeks ; but till her exerciſed 
mind, accuſtomed to think, began to 
obſerve its operation, though the barrier 
of reaſon was almoſt carried. away, and 
all the faculties not reſtrained by her, 
were running into confuſion. Where- 
ſore am | made thus? Vain are. my 
efforts — 
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efforts — I cannot live without loving — 
and love leads to madneſs. —Yet I will 
not weep; and her eyes were now fixed 
by deſpair, dry and motionleſs; and 
then quickly whirled about with a look 
of diſtraction. 

She looked for hope; but found none 
all was troubled waters. No where 
could ſhe find reſt. I have already 
paced to and fro in the earth; it is 
not my abiding place—may I not too 
go home! Ah! no, Is this complying 
with my Henry's requeſt, could a ſpirit 
thus diſengaged expect to aſſociate with 
his? Tears of tenderneſs ſtrayed down 
her relaxed count#nance, and her ſof- 
tened heart heaved more regularly. She 
felt the rain, and turned to her ſolitary 
home. 

Fatigued by the tumultuous emotions 
ſhe had endured, when ſhe entered the 
| houſe 


iin 
houſe ſhe ran to her own room, ſunk 
on the bed, and exhauſted nature ſoon 
cloſed her eyes; but active fancy was 
ftill awake, and a thouſand fearfu] dreams 
interrupted her ſlumbers. 

Feveriſh and languid, ſhe opened her 
eyes, and ſaw the unwelcome ſun dart 
his rays through a window, the curtains 
of which ſhe had forgotten to draw. The 
dew hung on the adjacent trees, and 
added to the luſtre; the little robin 
began his ſong, and diſtant birds joined. 
She looked; her countenance was ſtill 
vacant—her ſenſibility was abſorbed by 
one object. 

Did I ever admire the riſing ſun, ſhe 
ſlightly thought, turning from the win- 
dow,- and ſhutting her eyes: ſhe re- 
called to view the laſt night's ſcene. 
His faltering voice, lingering ſtep, and 
the look of tender woe, were all graven 
7 on 
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on her heart; as were the words e 
* Could theſe arms ſhield thee from 

© ſorrow - afford thee an aſylum from 

« an unfeeling world.” The preſſure 

to his boſom was net forgot. For a 
moment ſhe was happy; but in a long- 

| drawn ſigh every delightful ſenſation 

| evaporated. Soon yes, very ſoon, will 

the grave again receive all I love! and 

the remnant of my days—ſhe could 
not proceed—Were there then days to 
come after that ? 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 


Jusx as ſhe was going to quit ber 
room, to viſit Henry, his mocher called 
on her. 
« My ſon is worſe to-day,” faid ſhe. 
*I come to requeſt you to ſpend not 
only this day, but a week or two with 
* me. Why ſhould I conceal. any thing 
« from you? Laſt night my child made 
* his mother his confident, and, in the 
e anguiſh of his heart, requeſted me to 
be thy friend—when I ſhall be child- 
c leſs. I will not attempt to deſcribe 
what I felt when he talked thus to me. 
H I am to loſe the ſupport of my age, 
and be again a widow —may I call her 
« Child 


r 
= 
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« Child whom my Henry wiſhes me to 
te adopt?” 

This new inſtance of Henry's diſin- 
tereſted affection, Mary felt moſt forci- 
bly ; and ſtriving to reſtrain the compli- 
cated emotions, and ſooth the wretched 
mother, ſhe- almoſt fainted : when the 
unhappy parent. forced. tears. from her, 
by ſaying, I deſerve this blow; my 
< partial fondneſs ma e me neglect him, 
hen moſt he wanted a mother's care; 
* this.negle&, perhaps, firſt injured his 
« conſtitution : righteous Heaven has 
| t made my crime its own. puniſhment ; 
« and now I am indeed a mother, I ſha} 
*« loſe my child —my only child!“ 
When they were a little more com- 
poſed they haſtened to the invalide; but 
during the ſhort ride, the mother re- 
lated ſeveral inſtances of Henry's good- 
neſs of heart. Mary's tears were not 
54 thoſe 
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thoſe of unmixed anguiſh ; the diſplay 
of his virtues gave her extreme delight 
—yet human nature prevailed ; ſhe trem- 
bled to think they would ſoon unfold 
themſelves in a more genial clime. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


SHE found Henry very ill. The 
phyſician had ſome weeks before de- 
clared he never knew a perſon with a 
ſimilar pulſe recover. Henry was cer- 
tain he could not live long ; all the reſt 
he could obtain, was procured by opi- 
ates. Mary now enjoyed the melancholy 
pleaſure of nurſing him, and ſoftened 
by her tenderneſs the pains ſhe could 
not remove. Every ſigh did ſhe ſtifle, 
every tear reſtrain, when he could ſee 
or hear them. She would boaſt of her 
relignation—yet catch eagerly at the leaſt 
ray of hope. While he ſlept ſhe would 
ſupport his pillow, and reſt her head 
_ = could feel his breath. She 
1 uy | Bs loved 
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loved him better than herſelf - ſhe could 
not pray for his recovery; ſhe could 
only ſay, The will of Heaven be done. 

While ſhe was in this ſtate, ſhe la- 
bored to acquire fortitude; but one 
tender look deſtroyed it. al —ſhe rather 
labored, indeed, to make him believe 
ſhe was reſigned, than really to be ſo. 

She: wiſhed to receive the ſacrament 
with him; as a bond of union which 
was to extend beyond the grave. She 
did ſo, and received comfort from it; 
Ahe roſe above her miſery. 

His end was now apomanching. 
Mary ſat on the fide of the bed. His 
eyes appeared fixed - no longer agitated 
by paſſion, he only felt that it was a 
fearful thing to die. The ſoul retired 
to the citadel; but it was not now ſolely 
filled by the image of her who in filent 
N deſpair 
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deſpair watched for his laſt breath. 
Collected, a frightful calmneſs ſtilled 
every turbulent emotion. 
The mother's grief was more audible. 
Henry had for ſome time only attended 
to Mary—Mary pitted the parent, whoſe 
ſtings of conſcience increaſed her ſor- 
row; ſhe whiſpered him, „“ Thy mother 
weeps, diſregarded by thee; oh! com- 
fort her !—My mother, thy fon bleſſes 
ther. The oppreſſed parent left the 
room. And __ waited to "_ him 
die. 

She prefſed with n aki 
his parched Jips—he opehed his eyes 
again; the fpreading film retired, and 


2 jove returned them he gave a look — 


it was never forgotten. _ Mary, will 
you be comforted ? 
Yes, yes, ſhe exclaimed in a firm 


voice; you go to be happy am not 
a complete 
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4 complete wretch ! The words almoſt 
choked her. | 

He was a long time ſilent; the opiate 
produced a kind of ſtupor. At laſt, 
in an agony, he cried, It is dark; 1 
cannot ſee thee; raiſe me up. Where 
is Mary? did ſhe not ſay ſhe delighted 
to ſupport me? let me die in her arms, 

Her arms were opened to receive him ; 
they trembled not. Again he was o- 
bliged to lie down, reſting on her: as 
the agonies increaſed he leaned towards 
her: the ſoul ſeemed flying to her, as 
it eſcaped out of its priſon, The 
breathing was interrupted ; ſhe heard 
diſtinctly the laſt ſigh and lifting up 
to Heaven her eyes, Father, receive 
his ſpirit, ſhe calmly cried, 

The attendants gathered round ; ſhe 
moved not, nor heard the clamor ; the 
hand ſeemed yet to preſs hers; it ſtill 

N 2 was 
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was warm. A ray of light from an 
opened window diſcovered the pale face. 
She left the room, and retired to one 
very near it; and fitting down on the 
floor, fixed her eyes on the door of the 
apartment which contained the body, 
Every. event of her life ruſhed acroſs 
her mind with wonderful rapidity— 
yet all was ftill—fate had given the 
finiſhing ſtroke, She fat till midnight, 
——— Then roſe in a phrenſy, went into 
the apartment, and deſired thoſe who 
watched the body to retire. | 
She knelt by the bed fide;— an 
enthuſiaſtic devotion overcame the dic- 
tates of deſpair. —She prayed moſt ar- 
dently to be ſupported, and dedicated 
herſelf to the ſervice of that Being 
into whoſe hands, ſhe had committed 
e ſpirit ſhe almoſt adored—again— 
3 2 and 
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and again, — ſhe prayed wildly—and 
fervently but attempting to touch 
the lifeleſs hand her head ſwum — ſhe 
funk W's 38. 


(my 


"CHAP. xxx. 


Tanz months after, her only 
friend, the mother of her Joſt Henry 
began to be alarmed, at obſerving her 
altered appearance; and made her own 
health a pretext for travelling. Theſe 
complaints rouſed Mary out of her 
torpid ſtate ; ſhe imagined a new duty 
now forced her to exert herſelf—a duty 
love made ſacred !|— 
They went to Bath, from that to 
Briſtol ; but the latter place they quickly 
left; the ſight of the ſick that retort 
there; they neither of them could 
bear. From Briſtol they flew to South- 
ampton. The road was pleaſant yet 
_ ſhut her eyes — if they were 


o "1 | Ope n, 
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open, green fields and commons, paſ- 
ſed in quick ſucceſſion, and left no 
more traces behind than if they had 
been waves of the ſea. 

Some time after they were ſettled at 
Southampton, they met the man who 
took ſo much notice of Mary, ſoon 
after her return to England. He te- 
newed his acquaintance; he was really 
intereſted in her fate, as he had heard 
her uncommon ſtory; befides, he knew 
her huſband ; knew him to be a good- 
natured, weak man. He ſaw him ſoon 
after his arrival in his native country, 
and prevented his haſtening to enquire 
into the reaſons of Mary's ſtrange con- 
duct. He defired him not to be too 
precipitate,” if he ever wiſhed to poſſeſs 
an invaluable treaſure. He was guided 
by him, and allowed him to follow 
Mary to Southampton, and ſpeak firſt 
to her friend. 


This 
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This friend determined to truſt to 
ber native ſtrength of mind, and in- 
formed her of the circumſtance ; but 
ſhe overrated it: Mary was not able, 
for a few days after the intelligence, 
to fix on the mode of conduct ſhe ought 
now to purſue. But at laſt ſhe con- 
quered her diſguſt, and wrote her bu/band 
an account of what had paſſed ſince ſhe 
had dropped his correſſ pondence. 

He came in perſon to anſwer the 
letter. Mary fainted when he approached 
her unexpectedly. Her diſguſt returned 
with additional force, in ſpite of pre- 
vious reaſonings, whenever he ap- 
peared ; yet ſhe was prevailed on to 
promiſe to live with him, if he would 
permit her to paſs one year, travelling 
from place to place ; he was not to ac- 
company her. 


The time too quickly elapſed, and 
ſhe 
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ſhe gave him her hand—the ſtruggle 
was almoſt more than ſhe could en- 
dure. She tried to appear calm; time 
mellowed her grief, and mitigated her 
torments ; but when her huſband would 
take her hand, or mention any thing 
like - love, ſhe would inftantly feel a 
ſickneſs, a faintneſs at her heart, and 
wiſh, involuntarily, that the earth would 
open and ſwallow her. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


Mar Y vilited the continent, and 
fought health in different climates ; but 
her nerves were not to be reſtored to 
their former ſtate. She then retired to 
her houſe in the country, eſtabliſhed 
manufactories, threw the eſtate into 
ſmall farms; and continually employed 
herſelf this way to diſſipate care, and 
baniſh unavailing regret. She viſited 
the fick, ſupported the old, and educated 
the young. 

Theſe occupations | — her 
mind; but there were hours when all 
her former woes would return and haunt 
her. Whenever ſhe did, or ſaid, any 
_ ſhe thought Henry would have 

approved 
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approved of—ſhe could not avoid think- 
ing with anguiſh, of the rapture his 
approbation ever conveyed to her heart 
—a heart in which there was a void, 
that even benevolence and religion could 
| not fill. The latter taught her to ſtrug- 
| gle for reſignation ; and the former 
rendered life ſupportable. 

Her delicate ſtate of health did not 
promiſe long life. In moments of ſo- 
litary ſadneſs, a gleam of joy would 
dart acroſs her mind—She thought ſhe 
was haſtening to that world where there 
is neither marrying, nor giving in mar- 
riage. | 
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